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GENUINE IRISH 
TWEEDS AND 
HOMESPUNS 


All pure wool fabrics unrivalled 
for hard wear and_= smart 
appearance; ideal for the 
outdoor wear of ladies and 


gentiemen. 


Sold direct from the old-estab- 
lished distributing centre; by the 


yard, or in garments tailored to 
measure. 
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“STAYBRITE™ 


REG? TRADE MARK 


SUPER RUSTLESS STEEL 
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DOES MORE THAN STOP 
RUST ON PAPER 


Wherever the most complicated and highly technical processes 
are involved, there will be found Firth-Vickers ‘‘ Staybrite”’ Steel. 


Wherever the effects of corrosion would ruin a 
product, ‘‘Staybrite’’ Steel is an essential part of the 
manufacturing process. | 

The illustration above is an application to the 
paper- making industry, but EVERY industry has problems 
‘““Staybrite’’ Steel alone can solve. 

Handbooks of a technical nature, dealing with the use of 
‘*Staybrite’’ Steel in every industry, are available on request. 
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The World Copyright of all ‘te Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letlerbress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Brilain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1941. 


A STUDIO PORTRAIT OP THE PRESIDENT, MR. ROOSEVELT, WHOSE EPOCH-MAKING. BROADCAST ON MAY 27 WAS 
ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AS A VIRTUAL DECLARATION OF WAR ON THE AKIS. 


On Tuesday night, May 27, the long-expected broadcast by the President Hitlerism, which threatened the security of all America, if Britain were defeated, 
reverberated throughout the world, including enemy countries. So intense was and met with almost universal support throughout the great Republic. The masses 
the interest taken in the United States that the theatres and cinemas were half- of the U.S.A. hailed its unequivocal determination to uphold the American doctrine 
empty owing to people listening in at their homes. The “ fireside chat” which of the freedom of the seas with relief and joy. The American Press generally 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, High Commissioner in Canada, quipped later as a agreed that Mr. Roosevelt spoke for the nation. Throughout the Empire it was 
“ broadside chat ''—brought the nation face to face with the necessity of beating welcomed as America’s decisive intention to fight. (Photograph by Hessler Henderson.) 
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HE supreme problem of a world organisation of 
life as opposed to a village or tribal one is 


neither political nor economic. It is purely human. 
It consists in the difficulty which the normal and 
even exceptional mind finds in coping with more 
than one problem at once. Present him with a simple 
problem—say, that of growing vegetables, or travelling 
from Surbiton to Waterloo, or inventing a new kind 
of engine—and it is quite astonishing what man can 
do. He is by far the most intelligent of animals. 
But man, though supremely capable of managing and 
contriving his own affairs, is not similarly gifted when 
faced by the affairs of others, differently circumstanced 
and often for that reason differently constituted from 
himself. He can think clearly and plan rationally 
the consecutive moves of his own life within the 
limits covered by his own accumulating experience 
and observation. But make the whole world his 
chess-board and he 
quickly gets himself in- 
to a tangle. It is one 
which neither dictators 
nor Parliaments and 
Congresses nor even 
Soviets seem able to 
unravel. The more uni- 
fied the world becomes 
through the individual 
achievements of science, 
the more horrible the 
confusion caused by the 
collective mental muddle 
of mankind. One has 
only to switch on the 
radio and pass slowly 
from country to country 
to realise the full absur- 
dity of it. It is like the 
Tower of Babel. 


A minor example of 
the curious limitations 
of human clarity of 
thought was afforded by 
the unexpected arrival 
in our midst a week or 
two ago of “ Herr Volk”’ 
Hess. For, instead of 
hailing the spectacular 
flight of this impulsive 
brigand chieftain—with 
his stiff, old - world 
manners, his gold 
identity-disc and his fine 
new leather boots—from 
his own Deputy and 
presumptive future 
Fiihrership, and all its 
attendant Nordic 
delights, to the discom- 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


consequences. It is because the German people have so 
conspicuously failed to do so that millions of unhappy 
Poles, Jews, Czechs, Belgians, Norwegians, Dutch, 
French, Yugoslavs and Greeks are suffering in slavery 
and torment to-day, and the beautiful and historic 
cities and lands of Europe and Western Asia are given 
over to senseless massacre and destruction. An 
“ideal” is not any less an ideal because it is selfish 
or foolish, or because it results in cruel and wicked 
conduct. An idealist is not by any means necessarily 
a good man; still less is he one who always benefits 
his fellow-beings. He is merely a man whose con- 
duct is animated by some mental and imaginative 
conception of ‘“ perfection.’’ It may be true to the 
enduring laws of divine and material existence, or 
it may not. South Sea Islanders who devour their 
own or other people’s grandmothers are idealists, 
for they do so, not because they are impelled by 


and Teutonic overlordship. They would no longer 
be driven by it as by an evil flame. And be‘ore 
Britain can win this war and make that toler ble 
world for all men which she has as her own ides at 
the far end of it, we shall have to realise that is 
just because our enemies are so violently and insa..«ly 
possessed of their peculiar ‘“ ideals’’ that they a). so 
dangerous and hard to beat. The sooner we dis ard 
the facile belief that the German people—or at ny 


rate the fighting bulk of the younger generati of 
them—are just a herd of cowed, spiritless slaves Ip- 
lessly and mechanically obeying the dictates of WW 
cynical slave-drivers, the sooner we shall compre —nd 


the nature of the task before us. Such wishful t!. .k- 
ing is a menace to our whole cause and exist: ce, 
The energy, enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of the ‘er. 
man dive-bombers and paratroops bear only too m ni- 
fest witness to the violence with which these y ing 

men have embracec the 

nensensical and iel 
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ideals which have >eep 
preached to them -ince 
their childhood. nd 
speaking as one wh: has 
spent many years his 
life as a teacher, | can 
testify that it is not easy 
to arouse enthusiasin for 
what one teaches unless 
one is oneself possessed 
by enthusiasm. In this 


sense I should think it 


highly probable that 
Hess, like other of his 
unpalatable colleagues, 
is or was an “ idealist.” 
That his “ ideals’ have 
led him and millions of 
others to a course of 


revolting barbarity and 
cruelty does not, un- 
happily, make them any 
the less potent. As old 


theologians taught and 
modern deists have for- 
gotten, there are evil 
spirits in the world as 
well as good. And there 
have seldom been such 


vile ones as thc that 
trouble the poor «razed 








forts and restraints of 
a prison in this be- 
leaguered island as a 
colossal slap in the eye 
to all those loud-voiced 
gentlemen in Berlin who 
are so busy proclaim- 
ing to the neutral 
world that all power and domination has passed 
from a doomed Britain to a victorious Reich, 
a number of well-meaning publicists proceeded to 
obscure the issue by a public controversy as to whether 
the fellow was an “ idealist.’ And in the course of 
this strange argument it became plain that several 
of our leading legislators and journalists were in- 
capable of drawing the elementary distinction between 
a man animated by ideals which they shared and one 
by ideals which they abhorred: in other words, 
between good and bad “ ideals.” 


Unfortunately, this innocent confusion of thought 
is symptomatic of a much deeper confusion that lies 
at the root of most of our modern perplexities. For 
the real trouble in the world and the fundamental 
cause of the present war is that so many men and 
even nations are unable to distinguish between good 
and bad ideals. They regard the mere possession of 
‘ ideals "’ as tantamount to virtue, and never attempt 
to test them by their probable and_ practical 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE HOME FLEET, ADMIRAL SIR JOHN CRONYN TOVEY, K.C.B., D.S.0., BEING PIPED ON 
BOARD H.M.S. “‘ PRINCE OF WALES,” BRITAIN’S LATEST 35,000-TON BATTLESHIP. 
OF THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP “ BISMARCK,” ADMIRAL TOVEY WAS ON BOARD HIS FLAGSHIP, 
Sir John Tovey, Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, controlled the operations which led to the rounding-up and destruction of the 
crack German battleship “‘ Bismarck,” his flag flying in H.M. battleship ‘‘ King George V.” 
post on October 17, 1940, was awarded the K.C.B. in last New Year’s Honours.: r 
Battle of Jutland, later commanded H.M.S. “Rodney,” and from 1938-40 was Rear-Admiral Commanding Destroyer Flotillas, Mediterranean 
Fleet. He is fifty-five years of age. (British Official Photograph.) 


appetite, but because they are possessed by the curious 
notion that the consumption of a grandmother will 
ensure the spiritual eternity of their family. Of course, 
most of those, if any, who still practise this quaint 
and painful custom are probably only “ idealists ’’ in 
name, since their real motives for putting their aged 
relatives in the stewpot are those, not of spontaneous 
idealism, but of habit and convention. They are 
merely zfraid that their neighbours would think ill 
of them if they did not observe this ancient and 
homely piety. 

In the same way, supposing that Germany were 
to win the war, and the millenary rule of the racial 
“Saints ’’ of the Third Reich were to be established 
on earth in all its appalling Hitlerian tedium for a 
thousand years, the good herrenvolk of the year 2941 
would no longer spit at Jews and kick their Polish 
and Czech hewers of wood with the gusto and first 
fine careless rapture of their fanatic ancestors. They 
would do so out of habit and convention, paying a 
mere lip-service to the “ ideal’ of racial “ purity ”’ 


minds of men lay 

There is no cific 

virtue in “ idea! in 

themselves. All the talk 

about the nobility of 

“‘ idealists’’ fron ich 

the modern world -ufters 

is dangerous anc per- 

nicious nonsens¢ The 

worth of every al’ 

IN THE PURSUIT AND FINAL DESTRUCTION and of every “ id 4” 
H.M.S. ‘‘ KING GEORGE V. depends solely bats 

Sir John, who was appointed to his present things : its mora! and 
He gained the D.S.O. for conspicuous gallantry in the its practical app ion. 
The Nazi ideal is nc and 

has never been « ral 

one, for it is based on the enslavement of others. |. may 

have promised to Germans a more glorious Gc: \any 

than the drab, divided and ruined land of war pi eers 

and hungry multitudes that many of those now ng 

against us were born into/ But it based that Lise 

on an inhuman disregard for the rights and fare 

of other races and on a cruel and horrible per ion 

f tan 


of one race. It outraged the first principles o 
morality and justice. And in its practical ap} tion 
it has led inevitably to the still greater sufferin 
German people. We English also, in our quict 
are “ idealists ’’ and preach “ ideals.’’ But * « ugh 
our ideals sometimes fail in their practical appl \‘10M, 
they do not lack the essential foundation of mora! 
For, with all our faults, we try to do to othe! 
would be done by, and eschew to the best of our im 
human means cruelty and oppression. It is because 
they are good and therefore balanced ideals that t ill 
endure and prevail over those of our enemies he 
speed at which they do so will depend on the in ity 
with which, outsoaring our fanatic foes, Wwe hol 
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ARMOURERS AT A COASTAL COMMAND STATION GETTING READY TO BOMB UP. 

Coastal Command station the order has come through for an aircraft to be senses of the word) responsibilities which are borne with sucl: skill and efficiency by 
ed up. The three armourers lift out the bombs that are required, load them on the ground personnel of the Royal Air Force. As in every other branch of the 
pneumatic-tyred trolley, and run them out of the camouflaged dump. The Air Service, behind every pilot and crew of the Coastal Command is a team of 
; themselves are kept stored in rows on duckboards in the station's bomb- efficient craftsmen and technicians whose pride in Britain's air might is only matched 

a place of silent, concrete corridors. The bombs in the foreground have yet by their skill, and it was a Catalina” flying-boat of this Command which found the 
have their tips fitted. Our picture is a further indication of the heavy (in all ‘‘ Bismarck’ and reported her position to the fleet. (Photograph by Cecil Beaton.) 
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THE VIGIL OF THE COASTAL COMMAND: GUNS, BOMBS AND PHOTOGRAPHY, 
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WHAT’S THAT OVERHEAD? WHILE ONE MEMBER OF THE CREW SCRUTINISES THE PHOTOGRAPHY PLAYS A BIG PART IN THE PATROL AND RECONNAISSANCE WORK 
SKY THROUGH BINOCULARS, ANOTHER STUDIES THE LINE OF FIRE THROUGH THE THE COASTAL COMMAND. ABOVE ARE THREE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE EXPERT 
CIRCULAR SIGHT. ALL IS IN READINESS FOR THE ORDER “ FIRE!” GRAPHIC SECTION WITH WHICH EVERY STATION 
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PHOTO- 
IS EQUIPPED. 
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SOME BOMBS TO BE DELIVERED BY THE R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND RANGED IN ROWS BOMBING UP A COASTAL COMMAND MACHINE. THE BOMBS ARE SLUNG IN RACKS 
ON DUCKBOARDS. NOSP-CAPS WILL BE FITTED WHEN THE BOMBS ARE REQUIRED, BELLY OF THE AIRCRAFT. OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE BOMB DOORS SWUI! 
BUT THESE HAVE ALREADY BEEN FUSED. WARD, DISCLOSING THE RACKS INSIDE. 


a 


Since mt of the R.A.F. Coastal Command’s work is patrol and reconnaissance, | station is equipped; here is rushed through the development and printing 
photography plays a large part in it. Anti-aircraft guns and bombs form a more | taken in flight. The most vital information is frequently brought back by the 
obvious side of the day’s work, but not less important is the work which goes on | Bombing up the ‘planes is the work of the armourers, who also have “charge 
daily and nightly in the well-equipped expert photography section with which every vast station bomb-dump. (Photographs by Cecil Beaton.) 
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COASTAL COMMAND PULSES: THE OPERATIONS ROOM AND FLIGHT OFFICE. 


aaa tata tattle 
THE STATION 
AND 


OPERATIONS ROOM. ON THE TABLES ARE CHARTS OF OUR OWN 
THE ENEMY’S COASTLINES. SEATED ON THE RIGHT IS THE SQUADRON 
TO HIS LEFT THE NAVIGATOR MAPS OUT A COURSE. 
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THE WIRELESS TEL 


“GRAPHY SECTION OF A COASTAL COMMAND STATION, WHICH KEEPS 
A CONSTANT EAR 


ON THE ETHER. THE GROUND OPERATORS MUST BE AS EFFICIENT 
AND SWIFT AS THEIR COMRADES WHO FLY. 
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The Station Operations Room clearly indicates the special function of the Coastal 
Command. The charts which cover the long tables are those of sea and coast-line— 
our own and the enemy’s.. Through a battery of telephones come orders, information, 
inquiries to the Controller. In our picture (top left) a W.A.A.F. officer on the right 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE OPERATIONS ROOM. A SER T-NAVIGATOR, SHORTLY TO TAKE 

OFF ON PATROL, HAS COME FOR SOME PRELIMINARY INFORMATION TO STUDY. THE 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER HAS HIS BACK TO THE CAMERA. 
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IN THE FLIGHT OFFIC 


THE FLIGHT COMMANDER STUDIES A MAP TH 
EVEN OVER NGLAND 


THE COURSE MUST BE CAREFULLY CHARTED. 
PILOTS BELONG TO THE FLEET AIR ARM. 


HIS PILOTS. 
TWO OF THE 


a eed 


of the Controller and Navigator is decoding messages from aircraft on patrol far out 
over the sea? These messages are received through the ever-alert wireless room, which 


keeps a constant ear on the ether. In the Flight Office detai!s of flights are gone 
over with meticulous care by the pilots. (Photographs by Cecil Beaton.) 
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AIRCRAFT AND SEA WARFARE: THE INFLUENCE OF AERQ 
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ANT AIRCAFTTAT ONE TIME NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
; AND NAVAL OFFICERS BEGRUDGED 
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WAD TO BE DEVOTED TO AIRCRAFT 
™ IN THE DESIGN OF MODERN 
| FIGHTING SHIPS. 
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coil THIS WAR HAS PROVED THAT 
AIRCRAFT CATAPULTED FROM 
FIGHTING SHIPS ADD NOT ONLY 2 7 
: TO THE SCOUTING RANGE BUT B 
<> < ALSO TO THE PROTECTION OF - { 
- THE SHIPS FROM SUDDEN ATTACK. ge v 
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HOW THE USE OF AN AIRCRAFT CATAPULTED FROM A FIGHTING SHIP INCREASES THE SCOUTING RANGE TO OVER 150 MILES BY THE USE OF 
RADIOED FROM AIRCRAFT TO SHIP. 


SCOUTING AIRCRAFT AND we — GREATLY INCREASE THE RANGE. 
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NORMAL SIGHTING DISTANCE 
FROM A BATTLESHIP IN FINE on 
WEATHER. APPROXIMATELY -_ 
10 TO 15 MILES. AT THE LATTER — 
DISTANCE ONLY THE TOPS OF 


FUNNELS OR MASTS ARE VISIBLE 


EXPLANATORY PICTURES SHOWING HOW AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS, FIGHTER AND RECONNA 


space occupied by the various offensive and defensive improveme! 
by modern conditions. Originally catapults were so mounted as 
to traverse in any direction and launch aircraft straight into t! 


In earlier days, when the coming power of aircraft as an aid or a menace 
to fighting-ships was first realised, naval architects and builders set to work 
to cope with this new influence on sea warfare. Hangars, catapults, cranes, 
anti-aircraft guns, and so forth, had to be crowded into ship space. already the mechanism necessary naturally occupied a large amount of 
congested with modern guns and gunnery-control devices. Not unnaturally, now, in the latest athwartship type of catapult (as illustrated) 


! 
| 
the naval designer did not look with too favourable an eye on these innova- | are ‘‘ fired’ off from the broadside, and the hangars are now integr 


ne gal 
be keg 
; the rang 


tions, nor did many sailors, but the present war has already proved how right part of the ship’s construction. A warship carrying a scouting 
were those who insisted on providing our ships with increased protection a big advantage in the vast increase in the area of sea which 
egainst bombing aircraft, and with facilities for carrying reconnaissance ‘planes. under observation. This combination of wings and wireless imcrea: 
In our drawing on the left, of a modern cruiser, the white circles indicate the view from * 


of the captain's ‘‘eye”’ to over 150 miles, whereas the normal 
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LANDING ON | 
AN AIRCRAFT CARRIER | 








{ES HAVE REVOLUTIONISED 


suld be from ten to fifteen miles on a clear 


‘rom the air or by a well-aimed shell. 


@er tactics and strategy ; 


NAVAL WARFARE 


day. When aircraft- 
were first designed and built, their vulnerability was widely criticised ; 
essels, it was said, could easily be put out of action by a bombing 
Events may have proved that 
of these criticisms were not entirely ill-founded, but they have also 
in no uncertain fashion that the worth of these floating aerodromes 
considerable; nor are they nearly so easy to knock out as certain 
predicted. The presence of aircraft-carriers in a fleet may entirely 
torpedo and bombing aircraft may, for instance, 
flight speedier enemy ships, but any extra turn of speed is largely 


THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER AND ITS USE IN NAVAL WAR. 
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AND INFLUENCED NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


negatived by the additional mileage covered on a zigzag course necessitated 
by the danger of air attack. The Italians have undoubtedly lamented their 
lack of aircraft-carriers. They claimed that their shore-based aircraft could 
do all that was required of them in the narrow waters of the Mediterranean, 
but the transmission of messages to the shore and the despatch of ‘planes 
from a distant base in no way compares with the efficacy of aircraft launched 
at once from a carrier working with the fleet. Important, too, is the fact 
that the fleet fighter ‘planes, by their speed and hitting power, can easily 
cope with the long-distance bombers from the shore which, of necessity, are 
unprotected by fighters owing to considerations of petrol and grange. 
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UNION’S MAJOR SHARE IN THE WAR TO DESTROY NAZI-ISM. 











“ SOUTH 


ITH the best will in the world, a man writing 
a book about the War and War-Efforts can- 
not possibly be up to date. Mr. Simpson has written 
a generous and inspiring book about the wobbling in 
South Africa, about South Africa’s entering into the 
war under the leadership of Field-Marshal Smuts (who 
has earned his Field-Marshalship in a way in which 
the swaggering, paunchy Captain Goering never did), 
and about the intensive manner in which that small 
white population of South Africa, once in the war, 
set: about making steel, weaving cloth, making boots, 
buiiding aeroplanes, forging guns—in fact, entering 
upon a thorough process of industrialisation in order 
to help beat the brutal and unjust Germans. But 
his last paragraph runs: “ And they rejoiced again 
when, early in January 1941, General Smuts an- 
nounced that it was to be South Africa’s task to help 
clear the Italians out of Abyssinia and British Somali- 
land before the end of the year. Now all the prepara- 
tion work was to be over. The news goes round the 
world : South Africa fights. And fight she does, and 
Boer and Briton together, comrades in arms, they 
will fight through until victory over the enemy is 
won. In so doing they will have achieved another 
victory, the creation of a new, fuller South African 
nationhood.” 

But while this book has been going through the 
press the Duke of Aosta, after a very gallant and 
misguided struggle, has surrendered ; “ mopping-up 
operations continue’; and there is no question now 
about “ the end of the year.” The doubtful struggle 
goes to and fro elsewhere ; but East Africa has been 
almost cleaned up. And the South Africans, vowed 
from the start not to fight outside their own con- 
tinent (I think, subject to correction, that they dream 
of controlling, developing, pacifying most of it, and 
absorbing area after area into the Union—which also 
was Rhodes’s dream), have done most of the work 
in East Africa. 





“ PITIFULLY UNPREPARED IN EVERY MILITARY RESPECT, 


“And so South Africa was at war with the 
author writes, “which had long 
ganda, by infiltration, by dishonest tradi 


Most of the book is concerned with the enormous 
efforts that South Africa has made towards raising 
and equipping an army. But there are preliminary 
chapters about the German attempt to penetrate and 
suborn the sub-continent. ‘‘ The pumping of German 
nationals into Southern Africa was blatant in its pur- 
pose and volume. Germans would land with just 
enough money to deposit their guarantee with the 
immigration authorities ; in a few months they would 
be apparently well off, able to live in the best suburbs, 
free with their entertainment. Where the money 
came from was not clear, but one could easily guess.” 
And again: ‘‘ Church missionaries, tried members of 
the Nazi party, were sent out to take charge of mission 
stations in the native territories. There they whis- 
pered to the natives that when Hitler came to South 
Africa they would get ten shillings a day and all their 
lands, ‘ stolen’ from them by the Europeans, would 
be handed back to them. The missionaries, too, kept 





* “South Africa Fights.” By J. S. M. Simpson. With a Preface 
yy Denys Reitz. Illustrated (Hodder and Stoughton; 7s. 6d.) 


before decla war against her unofficially by propa- 
ing methods, by blackmail, by flattery, by 
But the enemy within the gates never got a chance to strike. 


ee OS 
AFRICA FIGHTS”: 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


an eye on the politics of their European flocks. 
Writing on a tour of the Union and South-West 
Africa, a missionary by the name of Gedat says: ‘ One 





THE GREAT DOMINION SOLDIER-STATESMAN WHO BROUGHT 
SOUTH AFRICA INTO THE WAR AT BRITAIN’S SIDE: FIELD- 
MARSHAL THE RT. HON. J. C. SMUTS, P.C., C.H., F.R.S., 
K.C., M.P., UNION PRIME MINISTER AND C.-IN-C. OF THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
FORCES. 
When the Union Par- 
liament met on Sep- 
tember 4, 1939, 
General Smuts, as he 
then was, opposing 
General Hertzog’s 
motion for neutrality, 
moved: “ That this 
House is profoundly 
convinced that the 


and inde- 
mdence of the 


SOUTH AFRICA WAS 
AT LEAST READY TO MEET THE IMMEDIATE DANGER ”’—SOUTH AFRICAN MINE- 
SWEEPERS TAKING UP POSITIONS IN TABLE BAY. 


priest told me, 
“‘ Do believe me 
when I say that 
we teachers and 
pastors stand 
in unquestioned 
loyalty and 
obedience to 
Germany and 
our Fihrer. 
We do not say 
too much about 
it, but we 
doubly remem- 
ber our homes. 
We are like 
scouts on duty 
in time of war— 
they do not 
show themselves 
unnecessarily to 
the enemy. 


COS, 
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By J. S. M. SIMPSON.* 


All that went on trom the people who had bestially 
exterminated the Herreros, men, women and children. 
And, apart from playing on the ignorant negroes, they 
did their best to warm up old hatreds between Briton 
and Boer. When the war broke out there were stil] 
men in South Africa, so infected by memories and so 
cajoled by the Germans, who did not realise that the 
issue against Satan was in question, and said to them. 
selves : ‘“‘ Why should we fight in a war about Poland ? ” 
The better-instructed Dutch knew better ; there were 
illustrious Boer names amongst the majority which 
voted, to Hitler’s astonishment, in favour of joining 
in the war. A great many of the others came round 
when Denmark, Norway, Belgium, and (above all) 
Holland were mercilessly invaded. They began 
to realise—rather slowly, like the Middle West of 
America, which is far from the sea and brought up 
on legends—that St. George was really up against 
the Dragon, and that the struggle was going on on 
their doorstep. 

This book, as I have indicated, is a little out of 
date so far as the actual progress of the war is con- 
cerned. But every line of it—even those lines which 
deal with the development of the canning industry 
and the production of orange-juice (Vitamin () for 
the troops—is alive and encouraging. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, during the last war, wrote an article called 
“The Last Spring of the Old Lion,” in which he 
suggested that we should never be capable of fighting 
again. I wonder what he thinks now when Lion and 
Cubs are still nobly fighting, and (on occasion) dying 
for the old good causes. 

There are sidelights in the book on our ex-<Allies, 
the Italians, with whom the South Africans have been 
in conflict. There is a sad satisfaction, to anybody 
who ever loved the country and the people, in certain 
of the references to them. ‘‘ They show none of the 
arrogance of some Nazi pilots who have been shot 
down over Great Britain. They treat their captivity 
with resignation—they even try to get used to tea— 
and say that they expected to receive good treatment 
from the British.” 

A thumping lie is mentioned, and our author 
continues: “‘ But the individual pilots of the Italian 
Air Force do not, as a rule, lend themselves to hard 
lying like that ; they leave that sort of thing to the 
inventive stay-at-homes of the Propaganda Ministries 
at Berlin and Rome. For there is, in fact, a frank- 
ness, a fine chivalry between the pilots of the Regia 
Aeronautica and the South African Air Force. It was 
this which impelled the Italians to give Sidney Lewis 
a decent burial. It was this spirit which enabled the 
fighter pilot who shot down that second ‘plane to 
become the proud possessor of a pair of Italian wings ; 
the crew of that ‘plane were unhurt. That night 
Italians joined the South Africans in a celebration in 
the mess, and then the Italian pilot was told that it 
was the Springbok’s first aerial combat ; so he promptly 
presented him with his Regia Aeronautica wings with 
the remark: ‘ You are a better man than I.’”’ 

I find it difficult to believe that the Italians will 
remain on that side throughout this war. 





GENERAL SMUTS (LEFT), AS HE THEN WAS, PHOTOGRAPHED WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR PIERRE VAN 
RYNEVELD, CHIEF OF THE GENERAL STAFF, AND HERO OF THE FIRST ENGLAND TO THE CAPE 
FLIGHT IN 1920, AND THE OFFICER COMMANDING A CAMP OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN ENGINEERING CORPS. 
The internal security of South Africa assured, a herculean task lay ahead of General Smuts—the creation of : 
new South African Army and Air Force, designed specifically to protect the northern frontiers of Kenya ve 
ree Uganda. Part of these Defence Forces, after performing one of the greatest military exploits in history by its Te 
march on Addis Ababa, is now on active service in Egypt. 
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RECENT NAZI VANDALISM: CHURCHES, 


ILLUSTRATED 





GRAY’S INN AFTER A RECENT RAID. EXTERIOR (LEFT) 
OF THE BURNT-OUT HALL, THE BENCHERS’ ROOMS AND 
THE BENCHERS’ LIBRARY. 


FAMOUS IN THE THEATRE WORLD: THE WRECKED OLD 


A RECENT LONDON AIR RAID. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, SHOWING THE CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS COLE ABBEY. 
DEMOLITION WORKERS HAVE ALREADY PULLED DOWN SOME OF THE UNSAFE WALLS, 


The German air force continues its insensate policy of the bombing of objectives 
which are not military objectives in themselves, nor adjacent to any military 
objective. Gray’s Inn, Serjeants Inn, the Old Canterbury Music Hall, St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey, and, still more recently, Dublin, the capital of a neutral State — 
such are the targets which of late have been hit by the bombs of the Luftwaffe. 
The aerial attack on Dublin last week has called forth a strong protest by the 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL TO-DAY. OUR PICTURE SHOWS 
CANTERBURY MUSIC HALL, WHICH WAS DESTROYED IN NUMBERS OF THE PUBLIC UNDER THE DOME FOR THE 


FIRST TIME SINCE THE BOMBING. 


BOMBS ON DUBLIN: OUR PICTURE SHOWS A PITIFUL SCENE 


LONDON NEWS 33 


INNS, A MUSIC HALL AND DUBLIN. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF GRAY’S INN, HOLBORN, MOST OF WHICH 
HAS BEEN BADLY DAMAGED: THE GUTTED CHAPEL AND 
BENCHERS’ HALL. 


be ae ; 


A SPECTACLE OF SENSELESS RUIN: SERJEANTS INN, 
TAKEN FROM FLEET STREET. LIKE GRAY’S INN, THIS 
TOO SUSTAINED SEVERE DAMAGE. 


IN THE NORTH STRAND. 
THE EIRE GOVERNMENT HAS LODGED A STRONG PROTEST. 


Eireann Government and caused immense indignation throughout that country. 
One of the many bombs dropped fell in Phenix Park, blowing out the windows 
of the residence of Dr. Douglas Hyde, the President of Eire. The gutted Hall 
of Gray's Inn, dating from about 1560, had remained substantially..the same as 
it was in the days of Queen Elizabeth. St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (originally Cold 
Abbey) was rebuilt by Wren in 1671-81 and restored in 1876. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR DESTROYED BY NAZI RAIDERS. 

















BomBING—THE SAME VIEW, SHOWING THE GUTTED ROUND CHURCH. 
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CONSECRATED IN 1185 AND REGARDED as THE THE 


ROUND PART OF THE cHURCH, AFTER RAID 
FINEST SORMAN CHURCH IN EUROPE. 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND DIGNIFIED INTERIOR, UNDAMAGE! 
DAM AGE——PHOTOGRAPRED FROM THE FLEET ST. SIDE- 


OF ST. MARY THE viRGIN, TEMPLE CHURCH. 
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WRECKED MEMORIALS Or CRUSADERS : giMAINS OF 12TH-13TH CENTURY ErriGiEs, 


“Nothing else in London,”” wrote Nathaniel HaWthorne in 1657, after visiting the to that Of countless other lovers of London's ancient haunts of beauty a! th 
Temple, “is so like the effect °F a sPell, 48 to pass under one of these archways ha%ac Wrought by recent Hun air-raid savagery in Inner afid Middle Temple 
and find yourself transported from the jymble, mob, tumult, Uproal, of - . . the of Which has Now been destroyed, fire from a rain of incendiaries having la 
. Present hour, into what Seems an eternal Sabbath.” His grief would be addeq completed the earlier destruction cauSed by high explosive. The eed 
, 
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THE TEMPLE, OF BEAUTY AND PEACE, SAVAGELY BOMBED. 





























SHATTERED BUILDINGS AND DEBRIS BREAK THE PUMP COURT AS IT WAS, WITH PLANE - TREES THE DAMAGED MEMORIAL TO OLIVER GOLDSMITH (R.), 
OLD-WORLD HARMONY OF PUMP COURT. IN LEAF, WHO IS BURIED IN TEMPLE CHURCHYARD. 

















DEVASTATION IN LAMB’S COURT, WITH PART OF MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL (RIGHT). 
































AN EXTRAORDINARY EFFECT OF BOMBING AT LAMB A MELANCHOLY ASPECT OF THE HAVOC WROUGHT SECTIONS OF BUILDINGS STILL SYANDING IN BRICK 
HOUSE—A CHIMNEY-STACK STILL STANDING. IN THE TEMPLE, WHICH IS NOW HALF - DESTROYED. COURT, BUILT IN 1704. GOLDSMITH DIED IN NO. 2 


Con 

K nighte Tomer, the largest and most important of the four remaining Round effigies of thirteenth-century Crusaders. Irreparable damage or disfigurement has 

hurches in England, which was consecrated as far back as 1185, is now a charred likewise beeri caused by enemy bombs to the quiet Middle Temple Ccurts; and 

shell, and streams of molten lead and sections of steel girders which fell from the Crown Office Row, where Charles Lamb was born, has gone altogether. (Photographs 
f of the Oblong have burned and pounded into fragments the famous recumbent by S. and G., Fox, Wide World, Planet, A.P., Will F. Taylor, and L.N.A.) 
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TTENTION has rightly and 
naturally been  concen- 
trated upon the striking develop- 
ments in land warfare and 
especially upon the part played 
in it by the Air Arm. It has 
been borne in upon the most 
casual observer that aircraft can 
replace cavalry in reconnaissance, 
balloons and ground-observation posts in observation 
and the control of artillery fire, artillery itself in bom- 
bardment, machine-guns on the ground or in light- 
armoured vehicles in directing bursts of fire on 
suitable targets, lorries and even troop-ships and 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


that is, for reconnaissance, for dive-bombing and for 
torpedo-carrying aircraft, and to some extent for 
fighters. It is the torpedo-carrying aircraft which 
has gone furthest in the revolution in naval warfare. 
This weapon has proved its worth on many occasions, 
notably in the attack on the Italian Fleet in the 


cargo-boats in the transport of troops and material, 
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THE GROWING MENACE TO THE AMERICAS OF DAKAR, CAPE VERDE ISLANDS, AND THE AZORES EMPHASISED 
BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN HIS BROADCAST ON MAY 28: A MAP SHOWING MAIN DISTANCES FROM DANGER POINTS, 
(INCLUDING FRENCH MARTINIQUE) IN THE EASTERN ATLANTIC TO AMERICAN SHORES. 

In his stirring call to the Americas on May 28, President Roosevelt said: “ They {Nazis} also have the armed power at any moment to 
occupy Spain and Port.«al, and that threat extends not only to French West Africa but also to the Atlantic fortress of Dakar and to 
the island outposts of th= orld—the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands. . The Azores and Cape bee Ph if occupied 


New W 
or controlled by Germany, would directly endanger the freedom .of the Atlantic and our own physical safety.” The 780 miles 


west of Lisbon and 2300 miles east of New York. Martinique, the destination of 200 German “ tourists” arrested on a French ship 
recently, lies only 1250 miles east of the Panama Canal. The distances from Dakar are also given. 
with the added power of making the assault of ground 
forces three-dimensional instead of two-dimensional 
by carrying troops across the enemy’s main positions 
and placing them astride his communications. It 
May not have been realised that the Air Arm has 
transformed naval warfare to an almost equal degree. 


harbour of Taranto, in Admiral Somerville’s action 
“to the westward of Sardinia’’ on Nov. 27, in the 
Battle of Cape Matapan, and in the destruction of 
the Bismarck. Taranto was a very remarkabie 
instance of its effectiveness. Here was a case where 


THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE FLEET AND ITS AIR ARM. 
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Mediterranean was crippled 
the course of a few minutes. 

That was perhaps an exceptional 
case. Against the most moder 
battleships, such as the Bismarck, 
the aerial torpedo i is less a“ killer” 
than a“ stopper.”” But in modern 
warfare a “‘ stopper’ can be much 
more valuable than it was in old 
times. To slow down a single ship of the line of an ancient 
squadron would not often have availed to alter the fate 
of a naval battle, because the ships of the line were 
probably numbered by the score. To-day one battle- 
ship and a couple of 8-in.-gun cruisers may be a 
squadron, and the battleship is at least theoretic -ally 
capable of sinking anything which comes within 
range of her heavy armament, except her parallel 
in the hostile squadron, with a few salvoes. If, 
therefore, in a running fight the speed of a battleship 
in either the pursued or the pursuing squadron can 
be diminished, the whole course of the action may 
be changed. The destroyer still has its réle in such 
engagements, and is unlikely to lose it, but it is pretty 
vulnerable in periods of good visibility, whereas the 
enemy will be very lucky indeed if he succeeds in 
shooting down half-a-dozen ‘‘ Swordfish” torpedo- 
carriers before they can shoot their deadly bolts. 
Every hit is likely to have an appreciable effect on 
the speed of the quarry, and quite a large proportion 
of hits will result in reducing it by one half. It does 
not appear impossible that the future will see the 
air-borne torpedo established as the foremost naval 
missile weapon. Though I am a complete amateur 
in such matters, I should say that it has become more 
important, because so much more accurate, than the 
bomb, though the dive-bomber is likewise not going 
to lose its place. 

The torpedo-carrier can be used from a ground 
aerodrome, but its ideal base is the aurcraft-carrier. 
It has been’ proved that this type of warship has its 
weaknesses. When naval forces are called upon to 
act in confined waters, far from the shore bases of 
friendly fighter aircraft and close to hostile bases 
from which both dive-bombers and fighters can 
operate against them, the aircraft-carrier can accom- 
pany them only at very great risk. It is sure to be 
singled out for assault and it is not a difficult target, 
though the latest types, such as the Formidable, have 
remarkable powers of resistance to heavy bombs. 
If it is left behind, or employed only sparingly and 
from a distance, then the fleet is left virtually without 
air support, and is likely to suffer severely from 
bombing. That is what occurred in Cretan waters, 
where the Mediterranean Fleet was roughly handled 
and lost comparatively heavily, even though on the 
sea it was opposed by nothing but a few Italian 
destroyers, chiefly intent upon getting out of its way. 
This episode raises a question far wider and more 
important than even the use of the torpedo-carrying 
aircraft. It is nothing less than the challenge of 
air power to sea power. It involves the whole issue 
on which Hitler has largely staked his fortune: 


in 





The chase of the Bismarck and the Cretan campaign 
have done a great deal to drive the lesson home, yet 
it is possible that even in them we did not witness 
the full power of the Air Arm in maritime war and 
that the future will show further developments. It 
is unlikely that the most enlightened naval officers 
had a full comprehension of how sweeping the in- 
fluence of aircraft would be, but it can be said that 
the Navy saw the changes coming and determined 
not to be left behind in the race. The Royal Naval 
Air Service of the last war did not endure. It was 
taken over by the Royal Air Force, which manned 
even the aircraft-carriers of the fleet. But the 
Admiralty did not rest until, in face of considerable 
opposition, it had recovered at least a proportion of 
its old service, which became the Fleet Air Arm. 
The Navy was thus enabled to carry out the training 
of the personnel in its own traditions, its own tactics 
and especially its own standards of navigation. It 
need hardly be said that navigation is a matter of 
life and death to the naval airman operating from 
an aircraft-carrier, who has to return after his flight 
to a base which is no more than a dot upon the 
wide waters. 

No doubt the Navy would also have liked a hand 
in the training of the Coastal Command, but this 
was denied it, with unfortunate results in view of the 
close co-operation required between the two. In the 
work of long-distance sea reconnaissance, so vitally 
important in naval warfare, it appears to be a general 
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naval view that at the outbreak of war and during 
its early stages we were behind the enemy. That 
is to say, British warships operating in, let us say, 
the North Sea, were likely to be picked up by recon- 
noitring aircraft more quickly than German warships 
in the same situation—and this was before the enemy 
had acquired his advanced bases by his conquest of 
the Low Countries and of France. In this matter 
there has been a great improvement since. But the 
Coastal Command is a service working from our own 
shores. In distant waters the Navy has frequently 
+o rely on its own aircraft-carriers for air support— 


SFAX, THE TUNISIAN PORT, 
HAVE BEEN BOMBED BY THE R.A.F. 
BOMBING” 


direct hits on a motor-vessel of tween 4000 and 


unequivocally that 


the Italian squadron was lying behind the shore 
defences of its powerfully fortified naval base, where 
our warships did not fire a shot from their guns, 
and where the enemy’s surface strength in the 


IN OFFICIALLY NEUTRAL FRENCH TERRITORY, WHERE ITALIAN SHIPS CARRYING 
THE VICHY GOVERNMENT HAVE SHRILLY PROTESTED AGAINST THIS 
AND ADMIRAL DARLAN HAS BROADCAST A VIOLENT ATTACK ON BRITAIN. 


Sfax, an important harbour of French Tunisia, is used } wm am Oe 6 carrying munitions to Libya, and on May 29 the R.A.F. obtained 
ich 


MUNITIONS 
** opIOUS 


y issu2d a protest against this “odious bombing” which the 


British Government dismissed curtly, and the R.A.F. Nay Bory since bombed other ships and storehouses. Admiral Darlan broadcast 4 

violent attack on Britain and although the British Government have said little officially, the Free French journal, leees 

‘a country at war obviously cannot tolerate a third Power which pretends to benefit under the rights and privileg 
of neutrals to put its aerial and naval bases at the disposition of the enemy.” 


“La France,” states 


whether, with surface warships confined to the roles 
of raiding and convoy, the Air Arm, with the aid of 
the ‘‘under-water arm,”’ or submarine, can beat 
sea power, force it to abandon its historic role in 
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warfare and finally destroy it. Hitler is convinced 
that this can be done, and he has often been correct 
in his judgment ia the past. If he is right this time 
he will probably win the war. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that we 
had ‘enjoyed considerable liberty of action in the 
Mediterranean before the Cretan campaign, and that 
losses had been small. Aijircraft-carriers had been 
in constant use; only the Jilustrious had been hit 
and she had lived to fight again. In the second 
place, we must note that the great concentrations of 
bombers in western Europe have as yet not achieved 
great success against our warships in the Atlantic 
and the North Sea, while German warships, for their 
part, have been able to enter ports in occupied France 
unscathed. Thirdly, the operations round Crete were 
of a special kind. The enemy had built up a tre- 
mendous concentration of fighters and dive-bombers 
on airfields very close to the scene of action, and 
these could attack from several directions simul- 
taneously, owing to the position of the islands in the 
Archipelago of which he had possessed himself. True, 
the enemy had not effected the concentration solely 
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circumstances use it as its principal weapon ; but if 
it does, there is no reason that I can see why it should 
fear defeat even in narrow waters, still less in the wide 
ocean. Hitler himself must have realised that his 
air arm and his submarines were not doing his work 
quickly enough, or he would never have despatched 
the Bismarck, one of the most powerful fighting 
units in the world, on a necessarily hazardous voyage. 
I do not deny that the challenge is formidable, nor 
that it would take an enormous number of dive- 
bombers shot down to balance the loss of an 8-in. gun 
cruiser, in material, labour, cost and the number 
of invaluable men likely to be drowned. Again, I 
do not pretend that the enemy may not derive 
valuable lessons from the Cretan campaign, as regards 
action against the Navy in home waters as well as 
in landing air-borne troops upon our soil. But I do 
believe that we may face the prospect of invasion 
without serious fear of seeing the Navy as heavily 
hampered, exposed to peril, and indeed impotent 
against a hostile convoy (though it drove it away 
and prevented a landing) as it was in Cretan waters. 
As for the Battle of the Atlantic, there the Navy’s 


cheapness of air power, of which I spoke just now, has 
another side. If the Germans decided to challenge 
us in sea power they would find the task impossible. 
Having tried before 1914, they abandoned the attempt 
when preparing for this war. But if we, with 
American aid, challenge the Germans in air power, 
the task is well within our compass. That is what 
we are beginning to do now, and what we shall be 
doing with growing insistence as the summer goes by. 
And when our challenge has been made good, then 
we shall indeed be in a strong position. We shall be 
opposing two arms with three. We may or may 
not be able to meet the German land might on the 
Continent of Europe on battlefields where Germany 
can fully command the land communications : that is 
a question which I shall hope to have another oppor- 
tunity to discuss. But in theatres of the war where 
our sea power can aid the other two Services 
effectively and where our air power can be fully 
developed against the enemy’s communications, our 
land forces will be able to face those of Germany with 
good prospects of success. In short, theatres where 
the three arms—of the sea, the air and the land—can 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A BOMBER COMMAND AIRCRAFT, SHOWING THE SMASHED WESTERN SPAN OF 
RESULT OF ONE OF 


Where the arrow points the last span of the two-span of the Autobahn Bridge—spanning the Rhine 
near Mannheim—has fallen into the river. The picture is a tribute to the bombing accuracy of the 


ROYAL AIR FORCE, THE ABOVE WAS THE 


for the purpose of attacking the Fleet; it was there 
to attack our troops and those of our Greek allies. 
But when our warships went into action against the 
enemy’s convoys, the dive-bombers rose in clouds, 
as the wild bees rose in Kipling’s story to attack 
Red Dog. The Germans certainly developed these 
airfields with remarkable speed, but even so, the 
work was not done in a day. It would be impossible 
to improvise such a defence. In other words, the 
Mediterranean Fleet, in its noble task of aiding the 
hard-pressed Imperial forces in Crete, had to carry 
out operations which were the equivalent to manceuvre 
within easy range of well-installed and powerful shore 
batteries. It could have done so successfully with 
fighter support, but that was absent. These con- 
ditions are unlikely to recur ; indeed, it is to be hoped 
that the three Services will plan and co-operate to 
insure that they do not recur. 

In my view, the losses sustained by the Navy off 
Crete prove that air power concentrated in great 
strength in favourably-sited shore bases must have 
a great advantage over sea power which ventures to 
challenge it at close quarters while itself unsupported 
by air power--that and no more. Sea power must 
go hand in hand with air power, must in certain 


chief handicap is lack of numbers for convoy or 
whatever other protective measures may supplement 
or supplant that method. The big general question 
is still unanswered, but the presumption must remain 
that in reasonably favourable conditions sea power 
can still carry out its ancient task. 

The day may well come when compact and valuable 
goods will be largely carried by air and will cross the 
Atlantic in aircraft, just as Normandy butter and 
cream cheese were brought across from France by 
this means to London restaurants before the war. 
It may also be that heavy and cheap products, such 
as coal and oil, borne in ships, can be convoyed over 
any distance by fleets of aircraft of a longer range 
than anything we know to-day. If that happens 
then one of the main functions of sea power will have 
disappeared. But we shall not see such a trans- 
formation in this war. Air power is still but an indis- 
pensable adjunct to sea power in protecting the 
transportation of armies and their supplies and of 
the food without which a nation like our own cannot 
live. The Germans profess to despise sea power, 
but how little we should be concerned about the 
Battle of the Atlantic were the enemy deprived 
overnight of all his submarines! And the relative 


THE AUTOBAHN BRIDGE NEAR MANNHEIM AFTER A RAID BY THE 
INNUMERABLE RAIDS ON THE IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL CITY OF MANNHEIM-ON-THE-RHINE. 


R.A.F.; also to their photographic abilities. Accurate pictures of the exact amount of damage done 
after any raid is of vital importance to the Bomber Command. (British Official Photograph.) 


all be combined and brought simultaneously into 
play will provide material for victory—and those 
theatres only. 

Nor need such expeditions be merely pinpricks. 
Well chosen, leading one to another, ever combined 
with increasing air bombardments of military objec- 
tives in the heart of Germany, they may by cumu- 
lative effect and growing scope and boldness bring 
us the initiative and enable us to keep it firmly in 
our grasp. That is how, to my mind, the challenge 
of air power to sea power should be answered : not 
by pitting sea power against air power where the 
latter possesses all the advantages; not by playing 
the enemy’s game in pitting air power alone against 
air power, in face of the enemy’s better-placed bases ; 
not by campaigns like those of Greece and Crete, 
where we to a large extent divested ourselves of air 
power. I shall write later on of the special problems 
of the Air Arm in combination with land forces. Here 
I trust I have said enough to show that its réle in 
alliance with naval forces is no less vital and scarcely 
less revolutionary. I have endeavoured to show also 
that “the command of the sea,’’ while threatened by 
the aircraft, can be maintained—but only with the aid 
of the aircraft. We must maintain it if we are to survive. 
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THE “ CATALINA ” SPOTTING THE “BISMARCK” IN A HEAVY SkEaf T 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis, Uxp 
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FOUND THE D4 


“A DARK SHADOW DEAD AHEAD!” THE “CATALINA,” WHOSE PILOT-OFFICER, EMERGING FROM CLOUD, 
** Flying at 500 ft. above the white-crested waves 


suddenly there was a shout, and there, 
Instantly 


The dramatic discovery of the great Nazi battleship ‘“‘ Bismarck ’’ by a -“‘ Catalina”’ is as follows: 
flying-boat of the Coastal Command at 10.30 a.m. on May 26, after eluding and haze and low cioud, 
pursuing British warships and aircraft for over twelve hours, 400 miles off the a dark shadow dead ahead, was the enemy battleship. 
French coast, thus enabling the Fleet and aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm to into the clouds, reaching an altitude of 1500 ft., when we turned 
destroy her, is depicted in our drawing by Mr. Davis. The facts were obtained course with our quarry. The ship was still at full speed, digging 
from the pilot-officer himself in an interview with our artist, and his description rough sea which constantly broke over her forecastle. As we sudd 
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'THE FLYING -BOAT UNDER SEVERE ATTACK BY ENEMY FIRE. 


DireCT SUPERVISION OF THE CAPTAIN or THE “ CATALINA.” 
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P9Si tion. The ° Bismarck ° meanwhile, expecting bombs, put her helm hard 


the cloud and found ourselves close to the ‘ Bismarck,’ she opened fire 
ll She had, and heavy bursts of ‘flak’ fragments rattled against our hull 
uMerous splinters Came through, fortunately not injuring any of the crew 


1 Of the big flying-boat. Immediately we banked away to port in a series 


turns, whilst my wireless operator Sent out the news and gave the 


ENEMY BATTLESHIP: THE POSITION NOTIFIED TO THE FLEET LED TO HER FINAL DESTRUCTION, 400 MILES OFF FRANCE. 


down, heeling right over, and turned to starboard. In the ‘ Catalina,’ anxiously 
watching the petrol gauges lest their fuel tanks were pierced, holes in the hull 
were temporarily plugged and it was with some relief that we contacted another 
‘Catalina’. on patrol. Leaving the second boat to trail the enemy, our damaged 


boat made for home and fortunately reached her base at 9.30 p.m., after being 
in the air for eighteen hours.” 
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THE LAST OF THE “BISMARCK”: SHELLED, BOMBED, AND GON FIR 


rien BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIsT C, £ 


AFTER AN OCEAN CHASE OF FOUR DAYS, COVERING 1750 MILES, AFTER HAVING BEEN BOMBED AND TORPEDOED BY HLE 
HITLER’S “UNSINKABLE” BATTLESHIP, THE “BISMARCK,” ABOUT TO BE SUNK BY TORPEDOES RELEASED BY HMMS. 


** At the moment when the ‘ Bismarck’ was known to be at sea, the whole apparatus between Greenland and Iceland. At dawn on the 24th, the battleships H.M.S. ‘* Prince 
of our Ocean control came into play,” said the Prime Minister when describing of Wales” and ‘‘ Hood” intercepted the enemy vessels, and in the ensuing action 
the fate of the crack German battleship. “‘ Very far-reaching combinations began ““ Hood’ was sunk at about 23,000 yards by a shell which penetrated into one 
to work.” For 1750 miles the hunted battleship was relentlessly shadowed. of her magazines, the ‘‘ Prince of Wales" also sustaining slight damage. The 
From three widely separated points squadrons converged to bring their quarry ‘‘ Bismarck” had also been damaged, and on Monday, the 26th, torpedo bombers 
to the kill. It will be recalled that on the night of May 23-24 the British of the Fleet Air Arm scored a hit, while reconnaissance machines were reporting 
cruisers H.M.S. ‘“‘ Norfolk” and “ Suffolk”’ sighted the ‘“‘ Bismarck”’ and the her movements. On Tuesday, the 27th, visibility was poor, but a “ Catalina ”’ 
new 8-in. cruiser “‘ Prinz Eugen’”’ as they were passing through Denmark Straits flying-boat picked up her position as she went south-west, making for the French 
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, THE NAZI MAMMOTH IS TORPEDOED BY H.M.S. “ DORSETSHIRE.” 


‘TepnER, .,BASED ON OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 
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DOED SYBALEET AIR ARM AIRCRAFT, HER GUNS PUT OUT OF ACTION BY “KING GEORGE V.” AND “RODNEBY,” ON FIRE FORRARD, 
BD BY HWS. “DORSETSHIRE.” WHICH HAS CLOSED IN TO ADMINISTER THE FINAL COUP DE GRACE TO GERMANY’S PRIDE. 


S. “* Prince 


Coast and leaving a trail of oil. Meanwhile the Home Fleet under Admiral Sir “King George V.” and ‘* Rodney,” and then. ordered the cruiser H.M:S. 
suing action 


# John Tovey, with his flag flying in the battleship ‘‘ King George V.," was “‘ Dorsetshire” to sink her. Our artjst’s drawing shows the last moments in 
ed into oné @ steaming at high speed south-west, and another force under Vice-Admiral the short career of the “ Bismarck,"’ which, repeatedly hit by shell-fire, torpedoes, 
mage. The @ Somerville, with his flag flying in H.M.S. ‘‘ Renown,” was approaching rapidly and bombs, took a terrific hammering. Her decks devastated and on fire, she 
sdo bombers @ north-west from Gibraltar. Reconnaissances revealed that the ‘ Bismarck’s” is shown rolling heavily broadside-on to the North Atlantic swell in a strong 
speed was greatly reduced and that her steering gear was out of action. Admiral south-west wind. On the right the ‘ Dorsetshire” is steaming into position to 

Tovey, shortly before 9 a.m. on May 27, in poor visibility, engaged the enemy fire her torpedoes and give the stricken vessel her coup de grdce. In the distance, over 
silenced her guns with the main armament of the battleships the horizon, the British battleships are just perceptible. Thus ended the great drama. 
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the French @ ship and 
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‘IN ON THE DOOMED VESSEL”: A NAVAL EYE-WITNESS DESCRIBING 


Accurate gunnery from the battleships “Rodney” and “ King George V.,” 
destroyed the power of Hitler’s greatest warship by smashing the complicated 
mechanism of her control out of action. She became unnavigable and her big 
guns had been silenced. Then the lean, long cruiser “ Dorsetshire” (9975 tons) 


JuNE 7, 1941 


KILL: “BISMARCK” AWAITS THE TORPEDOES THAT SHATTER HER. 


se alia 


—- 
“WITH BOMBS AND TORPEDOES FROM THE AIR, AND TORPEDOES AND GUN-FIRE FROM THE SHIPS, THE FLEET CLOSED 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE “ BISMARCK.”’ 


launched her torpedoes and four minutes later the ‘ Bismarck,’’ with her crew of 
about 2400, turned over, exposed her keel, cracked in two and sank. «Where 
she had been was a void and the only sign was some hundreds of Nazis struggling 
in the rough water. She had stood a severe battering from torpedoes and shells. 
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JUST BEFORE HER FINAL PLUNGE: CLOUDS OF BLACK SMOKE. 




















THE LAST OF THE “BISMARCK”: VAST VOLUMES OF BLACK SMOKE FROM THE DOOMED WARSHIP JUST BEFORE SHE BROKE IN TWO, AFTER BEING STRUCK BY BRITISH NAVAL 
TORPEDOES, WHICH HIT HER AMIDSHIPS—A VESSEL HER COUNTRY AND CREW BELIEVED TO BE UNSINKABLE. (Keysione.) 














» t WHEN THE “BISMARCK? WENT DOWN, TAKING WITH HER ADMIRAL LUETJENS, HER COMMANDER, AND MOST OF THE OFFICERS AND CREW OF ABOUT 2400. HUNDREDS 
' OF MEN WHO HAD DIVED INTO THE ROUGH SEA SWAM TO A BRITISH WARSHIP TO BE SAVED. ABOUT 100 WERE ABLE TO BE HAULED ABOARD. (Keystonc.) 

of Elsewhere in this issue the circumstances whereby the “ Bismarck" was pursued, she collapsed, Showed her keel and Sank, hundreds of Germans were seen by 

ere followed up and brought to bay have been recounted. The photographs above the British warship’like dots in the rough sea, struggling to be rescued. Of all 

ing © give the moment preceding the disappearance of the giant battleship, which many these about 100 were saved, amd hundreds more would have been had not a 


lls. © British officers asserted was nearer 50,000 tons than her nominal 35,000 tons. As Nazi U-boat been sighted and a flight of enemy aircraft. 
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WAR CAMEOS: H.M.S. “YORK” LOST, 
“BISMARCK” ROUTE; FIRST U.S. FOOD SHIPMENT. 











ite + LOST IN THE BATTLE FOR CRETE: H.M.S. “ YORK” (8250 TONS), REPEATEDLY BOMBED 
THE SCENE IN “ PETTICOAT LANE” ON SUNDAY, JUNE I, WHEN THE RATIONING sn dei es oe awe oe S TOeRy Heer 
ORDER FOR CLOTHING, CLOTH AND FOOTWEAR CAME INTO FORCE. The offici dmiralty announcement of the loss of the cruiser ‘‘ York” (Captain R. H. Portal, D.S.C., 

r 7 ae ‘ ‘ ‘ n R.N.), launched in 1928, stated that she was damaged some time ago and was under repair in Sud 
The immediate rationing of clothing, including footwear, was announced on June 1 by Mr. Oliver Bay, where she was repeatedly bombed and had to be regarded as a total loss, with tee killed ond 
Lyttelton, President of the Board of Trade. Each individual will have sixty-six clothing coupons, five wounded. Two other cruisers, the “Gloucester” and the “Fiji,” and four destroyers were also 
to last for twelve months, these having to be surrendered when clothes are bought. lost in the Crete operations owing to lack of fighter support. (Fox.) 
A specified number of coupons is allotted to each article. Above, “Petticoat Lane,” 
London’s famous second-hand clothes mart, is seen thronged with people on June 1, when ae Se = ’ J 
the rationing came into force, 2pparently anticipating a shortage in these asa result. (A.P.) - oak j 
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SURVIVORS FROM THE “‘ BISMARCK” BEING LANDED AT A BRITISH PORT. ABOUT ONE HUNDRED 
” a OFFICERS AND MEN WERE PifXED UP BY BRITISH WARSHIPS. 
The map (left) illustrates the interception, pursuit and destruction of the German battleship “‘ Bismarck” and shows 
the area of operations covered and the movements of the principal units concerned, from the time the enemy force 
was sighted until the sinking of the battleship, which, it is said, must have been a 50,000-ton vessel. More than a 
- hundred officers and men were saved from the “ Bismarck” out of a total complement estimated at 2400 men, 
5 = ems a including 500 cadets and 700 key ratings of the sister-ship, “ Tirpitz.” (Admiralty and Central Press.) 





AN ADMIRALTY MAP SHOWING THE AREA OF OPERATIONS AND MOVE- 
MENTS OF NAVAL UNITS CONCERNED IN THE “ BISMARCK’S”’ DOOM. 
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THE QUEEN TAKING HER FIRST RIDE IN A BREN-GUN CARRIER DURING THE FOOD MINISTER, WITH MR. AVERILL HARRIMAN, .WELCOMES THE FIRST LEASE-AND-LEND 
A VISIT TO A BATTALION OF THE LONDON SCOTTISH ON MAY 29. SHIPLOAD OF FOOD SENT TO BRITAIN, INCLUDING 4,000,000 EGGS. 

On May 29 the Queen inspected a Battalion of the London Scottish, the Gordon High- Our picture shows (1. to r.) Lord Woolton, Mr. Averiil Harriman, and Mr. R. H. Hinckley, US. Assistant 

landers, of which regiment she is Honorary Colonel, and later had her first ride in a Secretary of Commerce. In thanking Mr. Harriman, the “‘ Defence Expediter’’ sent to England by Presid 

Bren-gun carrier in order to reach an Outpost in the countryside. Although the carrier Roosevelt, for the first shipload of food sent to Britain by the United States under the Lease-and-Lend /°" 

bumped heavily her Majesty, said the “Times,” evidently enjoyed her novel experience. which reached a British port on May 31, Lord Woolton said that the food was just what was wantec ! 


She was afterwards present at beating the retreat at H.Q. (British Official Photograph.) our dock labourers and miners. The cargo included over 4,000,000 eggs and 120,000 Ib. of cheese. (/’/an 
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PERSONALITIES AND WAR EVENTS: 


THE COASTAL COMMAND AIR PILOT 
WHO FOUND THE “ BISMARCK” ; 


eee 


NEW A.0.C., R.A.F., MIDDLE EAST ; 


“ROTTERDAM” BOMBERS FROM 
DUTCH EAST INDIES. 
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AMONG THE RESCUED FROM THE . “ ZAM-ZAM”: VOLUNTEER 
DRIVERS OF THE BRITISH-AMERICAN AMBULANCE CORPS—DETAINED BY GERMANY. 


AMBULANCE 

One hundred and forty American subjects were traveling on board the neutral Egyptian 
ship “ Zam-Zam,” when she was sunk on May 19 between Pernambuco and Cape Town by 
a German U-boat, including 62 men, 53 women, and 25 children. This picture, which 
reaches us from America, shows the twenty-four American volunteer ambulance drivers who were 
proceeding to Africa. They have been detained by the Nazis pending diplomatic negotiations. 
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LIEUT. B. STUBBS, R.N.V.R. 
Formerly B.B.C. news observer 


oo 
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MAX SCHMELING, REPORTED KILLED IN 
CRETE, IN PARACHUTIST KIT ABOUT TO 


A 
THE PILOT OFFICER 
THE ‘“‘ CATALINA”’ 
DISCOVERED THE 


WHO CAPTAINED 
FLYING-BOAT WHICH 


CAPTAIN L. E. H. MAUND. 
In command of the aircraft- 
carrier “‘ Ark Royal ’’—many 


DR. KURT HEINRICH REITH. 
Stated to be No. 1 Nazi in the 


FLEEING “ BISMARCK.” 


The pilot officer seen in our picture is the captain 
of the “Catalina’”’ flying-boat which closely 
shadowed the crack Nazi battleship. The “ Bis- 
marck ”’ put - a terrific anti-aircraft salvo which 
holed his machine in several places, but he con- 


times “ sunk” by Nazi broad- 
casters—from which aircraft of 
the Fleet Air Arm scored 
hits on the German battleship 
“ Bismarck ”’ on May 25 and 
again on May 26,.and slowed 


and well known for his naval 
commentaries at the beginning 
of the war, who lost his life 
when H.M.S. “ Hood ” blew up 
as the result of a shell in her 
Magazine at a range of 23,000 
yards (over thirteen miles). He 


United States, who was arrested 
at a hotel in New York and 
charged with false entry into 
the United States and taken 
to Ellis Island pending deporta- 
tion. His main aim was to 
hinder the application of the 


JUMP FROM A GERMAN TROOP-CARRIER. 


Max Schmeling, the former German heavyweight 
boxing champion, adopted a truculent and 
threatening attitude when captured by New 
Zealand troops in Crete and was shot dead by 
his escort when he seized a rifle and tried to 


tinued to shadow her for another ten hours. down the German battleship. 2 was thirty-two years of age. Lease-and-Lend Act. escape. . Early Nazi reports denied his death. 
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= PRINCE BERNHARD HANDING OVER ON MAY 28 A CHEQUE FOR {180,000 FROM 
THE DUTCH EAST INDIES FOR NINE BOMBERS TO BE NAMED “ ROTTERDAM.” 
Thanks to the generosity of free Netherlanders everywhere, the Prince Bernhard Fund 
recently reached the imposing figure of £1,200,000, largely available in dollars. The fund 
is enabling the Dutch Defence Minister—seen above accepting the Netherlands East Indies’ 
cheque from the President, Prince Bernhard—to buy thirty-two bombers for Dutch crews 
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KING VICTOR EMANUEL OF ITALY, SEATED. WITH THE QUISLING ALBANIAN PREMIER, 
IN THE CAR IN WHICH AN ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE HIM WAS MADE ON MAY 17. 


Rome revealed on May 24 that four shots were fired at a car containing the King of Italy and M. Verlaci, 
the Quisling Prime Minister of Albania, on May 17, when the King was returning from a visit to Albania. 
Secrecy was maintained by the Italian authorities for a week on the attempt, which, it was declared, had 
been made by a Greek subject wearing Albanian national costume. Above the King is seen with Verlaci 

in England and to present seventy-five “ Spitfires’ to Britain. before the attempt, listening to an address of welcome from Quisling Albanians. - 
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AIR MARSHAL A. W. TEDDER, C.B. SIR HUGH WALPOLE, C.B.E. THE EX-KING OF SIAM. 


Deputy C.-in-C., R.A.F., Middle East, 
since November 1940, who has been 
appointed Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Middle East, in succession 
to Air Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur M. 
Longmore, appointed Inspector- 
General of the R.A.F. Director- 
General of Research and Develop- 
ment, Air Ministry, 1938-40 ; previ- 
ously A.O.C., R.A.F., Far East, 


1936-38. Aged fifty-one. a 


Oe ee ee 


Famous novelist and writer; died 
une 1, unmarried, aged fifty-seven. 
hairman of the Book Society from 

its foundation until 1935, Rede Lec- 

turer at Cambridge on the English 
novel, 1925. Served with Russian 

Red Cross in European War, 1914-16. 

Made C.B.E., 1918; knighted 1937. 

Bought in 1921, 6000 letter-books of 

Sir Walter Scott for bequest to 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
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Prajadhipok, Prince of Sukhodaya; 
died from heart failure, May 30, at 
his residence at Virginia Water, aged 
forty-seven. Became King of Siam, 
1925 ; abdicated 1935 owing to differ- 
ences with the group of revolution- 
aries who had seized power. Educated 
Eton, and Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and Ecole Supérieure de la 
Guerre, Paris. Travelled extensively 
after his ac cession. 
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LORD CADMAN, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Chairman of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Ltd., and the Iraq Petrol- 
eum Company, Ltd.; died May 31, 
aged sixty-three. One of the out- 
standing personalities in the oil in- 
dustry, a scientist of distinction and a 
public figure with an international 
reputation. Chairman, Inter-Allied 
Petroleum Council. Emeritus Pro- 
fessor, Birmingham University. 

Created Baron, 1937. 
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ADMIRAL BOEHM. 

German Naval Commander-in-Chief 
in Norway, who committed suicide at 
the Grand Hotel, Oslo, according to 
reports disseminated by the Nor- 
wegian Telegraphic Agency, as a 
Sequel to the Hess flight to Britain. 
One of Hitler’s most experienced 
sailors, and formerly Chief of the North 
Sea Station. Appointed German Chief 
of Naval Staff, 1938. His suicide fol- 


lowed Himmler’s lightning visit to Oslo. Pad 
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“ON ILKLA MOOR...” HATS OFF T9 
WEAPONS WEEK. THE SUM RAISED 
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ON ILKLEY MOOR “ BAHT ’AT.” THE FAMOUS MOOR OVERLOOKING THE TOWN OF ILKLEY, 
WHICH HAS BROKEN ALL WAR SAVINGS WEEK RECORDS. 
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THE TWO MEN PRIMARILY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE RAISING OF THE RECOP 
MR. PERCY DALTON (RIGHT) AND MR. G. W. CLOUGH. 
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WITH GOOD REASON, THE FLAG FLIES PROUDLY ON THE TOP OF ILKLEY PARISH CHURCH. 


PARTS SF THE BUILDING DATE BACK TO SAXON TIMES. 
THESE ARI 


IN THIS PART OF THE WORLD FACTORIES ARE ALI “ MILLS.” 
ILKLEY MILL-WORKERS LEAVING FOR THEIR HOMES. 
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THE SHOPPING CENTRE OF THE TOWN, SHOWING THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND, MR. CROSSREY, HEADMASTER OF THE ILKLEY BEN RHYDDING COUN‘ 

ON THE RIGHT, THE WAR WEAPONS WEEK SHOP. RECEIVING PENNIES FROM SCHOOL-CHILDREN. THIS SCHOOL RAISED {23' 
First Heckmondwike and now Ilkley. The men and women and (as one of a standard hard to beat. On the Saturday morning of the town Week . 
our pictures shows) children of Yorkshire seem determined to win and hold total was no less than £930,850, and it may be as well to ren ae tha 
all War Weapons Week records. With a total of well over £900,850, and the actual sum aimed at was £220,000. Famous for the Ilkley Moor © 
averaging £50 per head of the population, the Ilkley War Weapons effort sets legend, the town now takes its place’ in the news not on accou 
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To} ILKLEY’S RECORD-BREAKING WAR —— Ge» 
SEDE AVERAGED OVER £50 PER HEAD. a Fe <1) 
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BROOK STREET, ILKLEY, YORKS. A PICTURE OF THIS RECORD-BREAKING TOWN, SHOWING 7’ 
THE FAMOUS ILKLEY MOOR IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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PICTURE SHOWS THREE OFFICIALS OF THE ILKLEY W.V.S., WHICH CONTRIBUTED 
00: MRS. JOHN HAMILTON, MRS. R. RYDER RUNTON AND MRS. HOWARD PRIESTMAN, 
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TR ER ay Acree 
£220,000 WAS THE SUM AIMED AT, AS THE ADVERTISEMENT SAYS, BUT WELL OVER 
FOUR TIMES THIS SUM WAS RAISED. 
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OME r HERE IS THE WINTER GARDEN, ILKLEY, WHERE OVER £100,000 WAS TAKEN. IN THE 
} BACKGROUND MAY BE SEEN THE TOWN HALL. 
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OUTSIDE THE TOWN: THE OLD PACK HORSE BRIDGE AT ILKLEY, WHICH sPpANS THE NY 
FAST-RUNNING AND BEAUTIFUL RIVER WHARF. 
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n's Week th | Which has been lost, but because of a spirit which has been found—the spirit and is characteristic of late Iron Age craftsmanship. Unlike the Nazi emblem, 
»member tha of Yorkshire grit and generosity. In view of this emphatic blow dealt by Ilkley’s is a right-handed swastika, while its Iron Age history provides an 
Moor of son the citizens of Ilkley, it is interesting to recall that the town boasts its own interesting link with all the metal coins which will provide British guns, 

unt of a ha swastika—-a fine specimen which has been preserved throughout the centuries tanks, and aeroplanes with the striking power of modern steel. 
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“THE MILLS OF GOD...”: HAILE SELASSIE’S RETURN TO ADDIS ABABA. 


THE EMPEROR BEING GREETED BY THE GENERAL OFFICER COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF, EAST AFRICAN FORCES, GENERAL SIR ALAN CUNNINGHAM, ON ARRIVAL 
AT THE PALACE ON THE OCCASION OF HIS TRIUMPHANT RETURN FIVE YEARS EXACTLY AFTER BEING DRIVEN OUT BY ITALY. 


These remarkable pictures show the sequel to a campaign by Empire with | driving into Addis Ababa in an open car, and (below), in the uniform of a Field- Marshal, 
Abyssinian Patriot forces of unparalleled brilliance, when, on May 5, five years shaking hands with General Sir Alan Cunningham, G.O.C.-in-C. of the East 
to the day after the Italians had usurped Abyssinia with Addis Ababa, the African Forces, on his arrival at the Palace. The balcony of* Menelik’s 
Emperor Haile Selassie returned in triumph to the capital of his liberated country. royal palace was the scene of the official ceremony, when a salute of 21 guns 


The Negus, who had led a Patriot army from the Sudan frontier, is seen (above) was fired, using Italian ammunition. (British Official Photographs.) 
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VERY book 
of a personal 
character, I think, such as a record of travel or other ex- 
periences, ought to contain a portrait of the author and a 
few prefatory words indicating his (or her) identity, previous 
career, and general point of view, with some explanation 
of the circumstances that led to the particular journey or 
enterprise described. Too often such particulars are with- 
held, or relegated to a “‘ blurb” on the jacket not from the 
author’s own hand. The omission of a portrait may be 
due to misguided modesty, but writers thus afflicted should 
remember that readers naturally want to know what sort 
of person is addressing them, and, if not enlightened, they 
feel blindfolded, or like listeners to a disembodied voice 
on the air. 


I regret, for example, the absence of a self-portrait (as 
well as of an index and page headings) in a book otherwise 
possessing strong attractions, both literary and pictorial— 
namely, ‘“ INDIAN Harvest.” By Pamela Hinkson. With 
35 Photographs (Collins; 16s.). In the list of previous 
works by the same author are mentioned “Irish Gold,” 
“The Ladies’ Road "’ and “ Seventy Years Young.” This 
last can hardly have been an autobiography, to judge from 
internal evidence of a still more youthful spirit permeating 
the present volume ; but a portrait would have scttled any 
doubt on the subject, while a 
personal note of the kind 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


to do among the women and children of the Indian lines. 
But wives of officers of British regiments are temporary 
residents in a country where they have no roots. Many of 
these do welfare work among the British wives and children 
of their regiment. But some lead an altogether frivolous 
life... . Every British woman who goes to India has a 
big responsibility for her Indian sisters. By the use she 
makes of her freedom and emancipation, these things may 
be judged. Again and again I was told by those who had 
worked for the people that that service was never forgot- 
ten. ... But I wonder if the full heroism of those British 
girls who marry young and go out to India to spend the 
greater part of their lives there has been recognised suffi- 
ciently. The courage that endures such inevitable lone- 
liness . . . the frequent separations, with husbands often 
in danger, the eternal packings and movings, the home- 
sickness that comes in like a wave, especially for the children 


sent home, and the eternal struggle against the climate 
and the country.” 


In her concluding Afterword, written since war began, 
Pamela Hinkson emphasises the strong personal loyalty 
to the King-Emperor shown by Indians of all classes. 
Here, too, she touches on the first stages of India’s military 


at Aden dur- ita ati 

ing her voyage 

to India, Pamela Hinkson says: “ Parties going on 
land reminded one of a scene from Noel Coward. There 
were no mad dogs, but English men and women walked 
in the noonday sun.” The song in question, I think, 
must be based on a popular saying of some antiquity, 
for I remember a master at Uppingham, who about fifty 
years ago wrote an article for the school magazine on the 
Fig Trade in Smyrna, giving a slightly different version, 
to the effect that in the East no one went out in the heat 
of the day except a fool or an Englishman. Probably the 
saying, in some form or other, is much older than that. 


In its canine form it supplies an arresting title for 
‘““Map Docs anp ENGLISHMEN...” By Erick Berry 
(Michael Joseph; ros. 6d.). The author is an American 
woman, who presumably writes under her maiden name or 
a nom de plume, for early in the book she records her 
marriage to Herbert Best, District Officer for the Northern 
Provinces of North Nigeria, one of those Englishmen ruling 
large territories around remote outposts of Empire, whom 
duty may compel to be abroad at noon. But they take the 
requisite precautions, which, as shown by an anecdote 
about ignorant tourists, it may mean death to neglect. 
The D.O. was fortunate in his 





suggested above would have 
resolved, among other things, 
that perennial little problem— 
Miss or Mrs. ? 


This book, which was com- 
pleted—all but the Afterword 
—before the war began, is 
avowedly a record of first im- 
pressions during a comparatively 
short though extensive tour of 
India. That fact, however, is 
nothing to its discredit, since 
first impressions are always the 
keenest, and when they are 
frankly acknowledged as such 
and conveyed to the reader in 
lively and persuasive style, 
they possess a value even for 
old residents of the land 
described. ‘‘ Only once in life,” 
the author points out, “can 
you do anything for the first 
time—fall in love, see a new 
country, or go travelling to 
another continent. ... Never 
again can you recapture the 
sharp magic, the clear freshness 
of any of these first experiences.” 
That is one alluring quality of 
the book—its freshness. Another 
is its sincerity, coupled with a 
conscientious judgment in 
assessing testimony and select- 
ing sources of information. For 
statements not based on her 
own observation she is careful 
to give her authority. Moreover, 
she brought to India not only 
a seeing eye for externals—for 
colour, for beauty in landscape 
and architecture, for the 
picturesque in the aspect and 
customs of its people—but also 
a sympathetic and penetrating 
mind, deeply interested in their 
mentality and social conditions. 








choice of a helpmeet, who, 
in her gay acceptance of the 
conditions inseparable from 
West African life, recalls the 
loyal mariners of Ulysses, 


That ever with a frolic welcome 
took 


The thunder and the sunshine. 


. ° 


Erick Berry’s book, in fact, 
is a self-revelation of a spirited 
and adventurous woman, al- 
ways ready to take the rough 
with the smooth, glad to get 
off the beaten track of conven- 
tion, and absorbed in her 
exotic surroundings. She gives 
a delightfully vivid picture— 
sometimes humorous, some- 
times . tragic — of native 
character and customs, and 
the domestic vicissitudes of a 
D.O.’s_ wife in the wild. 
Here, again, I should have 
been glad to see a portrait 
of the author, as well as other 
illustrations, especially as she 
is herself an artist who has 
illustrated many books, and 
has much to say about her 
work in Africa and amusing 
experiences with native models. 
Readers of this paper, in 
particular, will appreciate her 
allusion to the joyful excite- 
ment caused by the arrival 
of letters from home and 
periodicals, including The 
Illustrated London News. ‘‘ By 
the end of every fortnight,’’ 
she says, ‘‘every paper and 
magazine would have been 
read and re-read and, tattered 
and dog’s - eared, would be 
passed on to someone else in 








She was more absorbed in the 


the station.” 


THE BATTLE OF CAPE MATAPAN, FOUGHT ON THE NIGHT OF MARCH 28-29: A DRAMATIC IMPRESSION BY A i ‘ 


NAVAL OFFICER TAKING PART, SHOWING (RIGHT) H.M.S. ““HAVOCK” (1335 TONS) ENGAGING, BY THE AID OF 
STAR SHELLS, THE ITALIAN 8-IN.-GUN CRUISER “ 


study of rural problems, for 
instance, than in the splendours 


West African sorcery and 
and gaieties of New Delhi. 


POLA’’ (10,000 TONS), WHICH WAS LATER SUNK. magic, along with analogous 
The “best story of the whole action” was supplied by the little destroyer “ Havock,” whose captain, Lieut. Watkins, signalled practices nearer home _ im 
to the flagship at the height of the battle: ‘“‘Am hanging on to the stern of the cruiser ‘Pola.’ Shall I board her or blow her Europe and America, are inci- 
stern off with depth charges, as | have no torpedoes left?” Italy lost seven warships and some 4,000 men in what was described dentally discussed in ‘‘ WitcH- 


as “the most astounding naval battle ever fought,” in that the victorious fleet did not suffer a single casualty or even a scratch. 
Three Italian 10,000-ton cruisers, the “Za 


One movement above all 
claims her passionate advocacy 





—the emancipation of Indian 
women. To it she devotes 
more than one cogent and moving chapter, besides other 
incidental allusions. ‘‘I had seen enough and been told 
enough,” she writes, ‘‘ to realise that there is no more im- 
portant question in India and for India than the freeing 
and education of all Indian women. And that this is of 
vital and urgent importance, not only for Indian women 
but for Indian men, and as for India, for the Common- 
wealth of Nations, if India is to take her proper place in 
that Commonwealth. She cannot do that while a large 
proportion of her women are imprisoned or illiterate. Nor 
can there ever be right and easy social mixing between 
British and Indians under the present system. ... Feminine 
education is the strongest weapon against all the evils of 
the treatment of women in parts of India: child marriage, 
purdah, Hindu widowhood and, added to these, the con- 
ditions of childbirth. Apart from the appalling suffering 
imposed by these customs on the helpless victims, they must 


effort, which has led to such fine achievements in northern 
Africa. ‘‘ The recruiting offices of India,” we read, “‘ have 
been crowded these months, and among those who have 
flocked there have been many veterans of the last war, 
wearing their old uniforms and their medals. Reading of 
this, I remembered the Memorial Arch at Delhi to the 
Indian soldiers of the Great ~War, with the immense list 
of names written on it. ... The war for the very exis- 
tence of civilisation is now the first and urgent problem. 
It may appear to obscure the other social problems and 
efforts for the moment. But all are, in truth, one struggle 
for decent and just living conditions and freedom for all 
men and women alike. And beyond the War lies the Peace, 
when these things may be achieved. All the attempts and 
accomplishments that I saw in India, great in themselves, 
small only in the vastness of size of India and her problems, 
are part of the one gigantic effort of men and women, 


ra,” “Fiume” and “Pola,” were sunk, the last—after a torpedo-bomber had scored craFT.” Its Power in the 
a direct hit in her engine-room—by the destroyer “ Jervis,” which rescued the captain, 21 officers and 236 ratings. 


World To-day. By William 
Seabrook, author of ‘‘ Jungle 
Ways” and “ The White Monk of Timbuctoo (Harrap ; 
tos. 6d.). In another book of American origin the modern 
physician, the civilised counterpart of the primitive witch- 
doctor and medicine man, discourses on his profession 
in ‘THe Doctor anp His Patients.” By Arthur E£. 
Hertzler, M.D., author of ‘“‘ The Horse and 
Doctor” (Lane; 12s. 6d.). Here, once 
to find no portrait of the author. 


sugey 
more, I regret 
° ° 


It seems apposite also to mention two scientific works 
bearing on the source of that danger which only mad dogs 
and Englishmen are reputed to ignore. One of these books 
is “ THE BirtH AND Deatu oF THE SuN.” By George 
Gamow, Professor of Theoretical Physics in George Wash- 
ington University. Illustrated by the author (Macmillan ; 


12s. 6d.). Finally, it may be noted that essays on solar 

VAL be a permanent drain on the life-blood of the nation.” Indian and British, who serve India; and all make their phenomena and sun-worship are among the many important 

; : f i : contribution towards the task of guiding India through the studies forming an appendix to the ‘‘ ANNUAL REPORT OF 

Sympathy with the native woman in her tribulations transition stages from the old world to the new, to take THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.” 1939. Abundantly illus- 

arshal, does not prevent the author from paying a tribute of ad- her great place in the new world as a partner in the trated (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

East miration, mingled with some criticism, to the British women Commonwealth of Nations.” $1.50). This is the latest issue of a highly valuable but 

nelik’s of India. ‘ The wives of Indian Civil Servants,” she says, ; 

guns “are busy and interested usually in social work. ... The 


Wives of officers of Indian regiments have their social work 


One incidental allusion, to a familiar song, links this 
book with the next on my list. Describing the liner’s call 


very moderately priced publication representing the current 
progress of American science. Of these last four books 1 
hope to give a fuller account in a future article. 
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BOMBED WREN CHURCHES: CHRIST’S, ST. MILDRED’S, AND ST. ANDREWS. 


Drawincs BY Mr. Dennis FLANDERS. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL AND IMPOSING SHELL OF CHRIST CHURCH, NEWGATE STREET, REBUILT BY WREN 


IN 1667-91 ON THE SITE OF THE GREAT CHURCH OF GREY FRIARS, DESTROYED IN THE GREAT 


FIRE, WHERE FOUR ENGLISH QUEENS WERE BURIED-—-WITH INTACT STEEPLE ADDED IN 1704 


WHERE SHELLEY MARRIED MARY GODWIN—THE SMALLEST OF WREN’S 
RECONSTRUCTIONS (1681-87): THE RUINS OF ST. MILDRED’S, BREAD 

STREET, REVEALING THE TOWER. 
The magnificent Wren fagade of Christ Church, Newgate Street, SHOWING THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY TOWER, WHICH ESCAPED THE GREAT FIRE. 
which possessed a carved wooden pulpit by Grinling Gibbons and 
a marble font of the same ascription, is happily quite undamaged, a providential reproduced above (top). Wren retained the old Gothic tower of St.” Andrew 
escape made fully apparent in the drawing, looking from King Edward Street, Holborn (bottom, right), when he built this church on the site of an earlier ©: 

(Continued off 
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BOMBED WREN CHURCHES: ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY; AND ST. ANNE. 


a rs Drawincs py Mr. Dennis FLANDERS. 
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FORMERLY USED BY THE SWISS PROTESTANTS 
IN LONDON: THE ELEGANT INTERIOR OF 
ST. ANNE AND ST. AGNES (ST. ANNE 
UNDER THE WILLOWS’), GRESHAM STREET, 
LESS DAMAGED THAN OTHER WREN CHURCHES. 

Continued.} 

in 1686-7, and it escaped destruction in the 

recent bombing even as it escaped the Great 

Fire. The tower of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, 

the smallest of Wren's reconstructions, ‘a 

perfect gem "’ which contained on the outside 

wall a memorial to Admiral John Phillip, 

Governor of the first colony of British settlers 

in Australia, used to be completely hidden 

behind high buildings. As shown in the drawing 
on opposite page(bottom, left), the destruction of 
the body of the church and surrounding build- 
ings has now exposed it to view. Despite the 
scene of desolation commemorated in the lead- 
ing drawing on this page, the damage sus- 
tained by St. Anne and St. Agnes with St. John 
Zachary, formerly known as ‘‘ St. Anne under 
the Willows,’ which has the same cruciform 
appearance as St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is 
actually inconsiderable, the débris in the 
picture being mainly charred rafters from the 
beautiful flat-domed ceiling, the only part 
of the church to suffer real injury. The 
original St. Anne and St. Agnes was burnt 
in 1548, rebuilt, or redecorated and repaired, 
and burnt again in the Fire. Wren built the 
present church. Lovers of London’s archi- 
tectural glories have been deeply grieved 
at the havoc wrought by enemy action to 
St. James’s, Piccadilly (right), the interior of 
which is especially admired and whose arcading 
presents a very unusual feature in ecclesiastical 
architecture. As Mr. Flanders’s drawing shows, 
steps are already being taken to prevent 
further damage through a possible collapse 
of the east wall. The exteriors of many of 
the ‘ blitzed’’ churches are relatively un- 
damaged, and restoration should be possible. 

Further drawings by Mr. Dennis Flanders of 

the remaining Wren churches which have ; i a > ae 3 ? 

suffered from the vandal attentions of enemy ANOTHER WREN CHURCH—SPOILED, BUT NOT DESTROYED! THE |BATTERED YET STILL LOVELY 
air-raiders will appear in forthcoming issues. PICCADILLY, THREE OF WHOSE RECTORS—TENISON, WAKE AND SECKER—BECAME 
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INTERIOR OF ST. JAMES'S, 
ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
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“CUCKOOSSPIT.” 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


GARDEN is;a source of great joy when: the 
gardener has a tranquil mind and is not easily 
perturbed by the inevitable “‘ thorns on the roses,” 
like late frosts, high winds, rain out of season, insect- 
pests, and soon. All, indeed, depends on the tempera- 
ment of the gardener and his mental balance. These 
thoughts occurred to me as I was turning Over in 
my mind one of our minor garden-pests—the “‘ frog- 
hopper,” or, as sOme Call it, the “‘ cuckoo-spit,” a 
rather inept term for the spuMe, or spittle-like frothy 
masses, found around rose-buds, or the leaves of 
lavender, or, indeed, dozens of the plants in our beds 
and borders. Is the cuckoo Supposed to have made 
this curious froth? The term “ frog-hopper”’ applies 
only to the adult insect, because of the prodigious 
leaps it takes the instant it is disturbed. And on 
this account, common as it may be in the garden, 
few ever see it, for it is obscurely coloured and not 
more than a quarter of an inch long. What it looks 
like is well shown in the adjoining photograph (Fig. r). 
But the most interesting part of its life-history is 
found in the larval, or “ nymph,” stage, to be described 
presently. 
Before going further, it should be noted that the 
“ frog-hopper *’ is one of the large tribe of “ bugs” 
known to the specialist as the Homoptera, a group of 
insects which display a most remarkable adjustment 
in their digestion of plant-juices, on which they feed, 
inasmuch as the food-canal contains a perfect “ by- 
pass’ mechanism which conducts the liquid portions 
of their food direct from the crop to the hind-gut, 
only the more solid matter passing through the mid- 
gut. Here is a problem for the physiologist, which, 
so far as I know, has not yet been tackled. Those 
remarkable insects, the cicadas—the ‘‘ devil-hoppers ”’ 
—and the still more remarkable lantern-flies, are all 
near relations of the “ frog-hoppers,” and they shall 
find a place here, if space will allow me. 





2. THE LARVAL, OR NYMPH, STAGES OF THE FROG- 
HOPPER—IN THE LAST OF WHICH THE WING-RUDIMENTS 
ARE APPEARING—AFTER REMOVAL FROM THEIR BLANKET 
OF FROTH, WITHIN WHICH THEY UNDERGO SEVERAL 
MOULTS. 

Pheasant-chicks greedily eat the species, which feeds on grass (Phile- 
mon Iineatus), sometimes to their hurt. (Pholographs by Harold Bastin). 
And now as to the “‘ frog-hopper.” As a matter 
of fact, there are three British species belonging to 
the genera Tricephora, Aphrophora and Philemus, and 
it is the last-named which is so common in our gardens, 
though so rarely seen. Its chief interest for us is, as 
I have said, in its immature, or “ nymph,”’ stage, which 
is passed within a mass of white froth, or spume, 
and therefore concealed from human eyes. This is 
also commonly supposed to hide it from predaceous 
insects of all kinds. But as a matter of fact, it is 
eagerly hauled out by “ digger-wasps’’ as food for 
their young! The froth, however, certainly serves one 
useful function, and this is to protect the delicate 
body it encloses from the sun, for it has been found 
that, when they are removed and not allowed moisture, 
they speedily shrivel and die, for they have no leaping 
powers, and their legs are too feeble to render the 
body any service save that of clinging to the food- 
plant. They moult several times within this frothy 
covering, but only at the last moult do any signs of 
the future wings of the adult appear, as may be seen 
in Fig. 2. 

There still seems to be Some mystery as to the 
way in which this froth is produced. But apparently 
a membranous expansion beneath the abdomen forms 


a cavity into which the spiracles, or breathing-tubes, 
open. This chamber is closed in front, but air is 


admitted, or expelled, by means of a valve, or slit, 





I. FROG-HOPPERS, OR CUCKOO-SPIT INSECTS (PHIL#ZMUS 
SPUMARIUS), AT REST. THEY HAVE PRODIGIOUS POWERS 
OF LEAPING, AND HENCE, THOUGH COMMON IN OUR 
GARDENS, ARE RARELY SEEN. 
They are obscurely col- 
oured, and leap away 
for several yards at the 
slightest warning of 
danger. 


behind the cham- 
ber. The frothing 
seems to be the 
result of a fluid 
issuing from the 
hinder-end of the 
gut, forming a film 
across the valve 
and becoming 
blown into a bub- 
ble by means of 
the air expelled 
from the valve. 





4. ‘“*cCUCKOO-SPIT” ON LEAVES OF LAVENDER, A HOLE 
IN THE MASS ON THE RIGHT APPARENTLY SUGGESTING 
THAT IT HAS BEEN RAIDED BY SOME “ DIGGER-WASP.” 


Glands on the seventh and eighth segments of ty 
abdomen emit a sticky substance which, mixing 
with the discharge from the food-canal, enables the 
foam to maintain its coherence, even in wet 
weather. But some authorities believe this exuda- 
tion to be of a waxy nature which imparts to the 
froth the properties of a soap solution. A careful 
examination of this froth in the two adjoining photo- 
graphs, especially that investing the stalk of the 
rose-bud, and resting on the leaf-stem, will show very 
distinctly the tiny bubbles of air of which it is formed. 
But they show almost as plainly in the spume clustered 
round the stems of the lavender. A far better con- 
ception of this most remarkable insect shelter, how- 
ever, will be found in the garden throughout the 
summer. 

The opportunity should then be taken of removing 
as many nymphs as possible, to secure different 
stages of growth. As they cannot move quickly 
enough to escape, capture can be made by pulling 
them gently from the twig on which they are 
resting, by the loop of a hair-pin, or by a camel-hair 
brush, into a saucer for careful examination with a 
lens. Give them a fresh, juicy stem, cover the saucer 
with a sheet of glass, and watch the formation of new 
froth. 

The discovery of the adult will be a difficult 
matter. Extreme caution, patience, and a big butter- 
fly-net should at last reward you. But they can 
cover several yards at a leap! There is another 
section of these “ frog-hoppers ’’ wherein the nymph 
stages are passed entirely underground, like young 
cicadas, but nevertheless they line their chambers 
with a frothy liquid closely resembling the spume we 
find so commonly in the garden. It would hardly 
seem likely that in an underground chamber this 
froth would be needed as a defence against enemies, 
but it may well play an important part in keeping the 





.3. “‘ CUCKOO-SPIT’’ ROUND THE BASE OF A ROSE-BUD, 

SOME HAVING FLOWED DOWNWARDS ON TO THE STEM. 

IF EXAMINED CAREFULLY THE TINY BUBBLES OF AIR 

WHICH IMPART ITS FROTHY NATURE CAN PLAINLY BE SEEN. 

“ Cuckoo-spit ” is the rather inept term for the spume, or spittle-like 

frothy masses found around rose-buds and the leaves of lavender and 
dozens of garden plants in beds and borders. 


body moist. Or it may be that it is no more than 
a habit inherited from ancestors which lived in the 
open like our garden-pest. Fig. 3 shows “ cuckoo- 
spit’ round the base of a rose-bud, some of it having 
flowed downwards on to the stem. If the illustration 
is examined carefully the tiny bubbles of air which 
impart its frothy nature can plainly be seen. What 
a waste of energy the prodigality of the nymphs of 
Ptyelusgoudoti in Madagascar seems to imply, what 
possible function can jt perform that is of any 
benefit either to itself or anything else? How- 
ever, when this problem comes to be explored, 4 
satisfactory, and perhaps surprising, explanation 
will be found. 

The nearly-related “ lantern-fly’”’ of the family 
Fulgoride is, in its way, as remarkable as 
the “ frog-hopper.” It is represented by a great 
variety of species, some of large size and beautiful 
coloration. A great many have the strange power 
of exuding, not froth, but a white, flocculent wax 
But herein this exudation is not extensive. It ' 
to be found at its greatest development, perhaps, '" 
the Mexican Phenax auricoma, which may be seen 
with waxy "processes, 4 or 5 in. long, trailing behind 
it as it flies! 
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Guinness at Waterloo 


*“* When I was sufficiently recovered to take 
some nourishment, I felt the most extraordi- 


nary desire for a glass of Guinness. 


*¢ Upon expressing my wish to the doctor, 
he told me I might take a small glass... I 
thought I had never tasted anything so de- 


lightful... fam confident that it contributed 


more than anything else to the renewal of 





From a contemporary my strength. I? 


caricature called 
‘A Wellington Boot’ , . 
ise heard From the diary of one of Wellington’s 


ee officers, after he had been severely wounded 
at the Battle of Waterloo, June, 1815. 


Quoted in * Long Forgotten Days,” by 


| Ethel M. Richardson. 


—and Guinness today 


In times of difficulty and suffering, men and women have ever 
turned to Guinness as a natural source of strength and comfort. 

For Guinness is more than a very good drink. It is a tonic for 
both body and mind, and in the words of a doctor, “a balm to 
tired and worn-out nerves.” 

If you are tired, Guinness refreshes you. If your nerves are on 
edge, Guinness helps you to see things calmly and cheerfully. If 
you have lost your enjoyment of meals, Guinness restores it. 

Truly, there’s nothing like a Guinness. Have one with your 


lunch or dinner today. 


The extract quoted above from a doctor’s 
letter is published by special permission. 





GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 








G.E.954. 
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The Revolution nobody noticed 


The very rapid spread of motoring-for-pleasure 
which was a feature of the four or five years preceding 
the war was a result not so much of scientific methods 
of car production as of a closer and more personal 
understanding between the manufacturer and his public. 


For this change of relationship, of which, perhaps, 
the public were scarcely aware, the Companies 
controlled by Viscount Nuffield were largely 
responsible. It substituted for the old-time car 
designer, shut off from his market by the walls of 
his experimental department, the policy of studying 
motoring in its smallest detail from the personal point 


‘ 


of view of the average man who “ runs a car.” 


This policy resulted in making Morris, Wolseley, 
M.G. and Riley among the most sought after of cars 
in the pre-war period. And it did more than that. 


Spreading throughout the organization for selling and 
servicing cars, it raised the standard of car transactions 
to a level to whicn both parties, the Buyer and the 
Seller, could look back with satisfaction and a friendly 
feeling. 


That Organization is still at the service of the war- 
time motorist. Whether for repair work, the supply of 
spare parts, or the purchase of a reconditioned and 
thoroughly road-worthy car, its Dealers will still 
be found to be the product of this enlightened 
policy — intelligent, friendly and __ straightforward: 
And the Nuffield Organization, though its factories 
are now fully engaged in the production of war 
material, is planning both to translate a unique 
war-time technical experience into better motor cars 
and to continue in even fuller measure, after victory 
is won, its role as Guardian of British Motoring. 





THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. ®@® WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. ® THE-M.G. CAR CO. LTD. @ RILEY (Coventry) LTD. @ MORRIS COMMERCIAL 


CARS LTD. @ MORRIS INDUSTRIES EXPORTS LTD. ® S.U. CARBURETTER CO. LTD. © MECHANIZATIONS & AERO LTD 


MORRIS WOLSELEY («p} 


Reley wmoRRIS-COMMERCIAL 
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Which is it to he? 


Rotting wood 
‘ececee OF good 
Sound Timber? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
YOUR HANDS-AND A 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 


No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 
spores and the conse- 
quent damage Dry-rot 
causes. In tropical cli- 
mates the added menace 
of White Ants niakes 
it still more important 
that timber should 
be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 
all the enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Preserving 
Stain. Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 
with Solignum, the leading Wood 
Preservative, used throughout the 





. 2 WOOD PRESERVING STAIN 
world for more than thirty-five years. = anv wut ant Destroyer 





FREE: SEND A POST CARD FOR COLOUR CARD AS& 


SOLIGNUM LTD.. DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET. STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
IXDIAN OFFICE: 25. SWALLOW LANE. CaLcoPRTa 
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THE LONG DRINK THE ESSE COOKER CO. (Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood 

THAT SATISFIES Led., Est. 1854) BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, 63 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1, and branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. 
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Smokers’ 
‘Fur’ 


How fo detect it — 
How fo prevent ij 





Try this now. Run your tongue round 
your mouth —do B ee notice it... a rough 


woolly feeling? Smokers’ fur has got a hold 
and jis staining your teeth. But .don’t 
worry, you can stop this fur from ruining 
the look of your teeth. ; 
Dentists know smokers’ fur is caused by 
excess acid in the mouth. Kill the acid and 
you shift the fur. What is the scientific way 
to destroy mouth acid ? 12,000 dentists say 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ brand antacid is the 
most effective antacid known. They recom. 
mend smokers to use the toothpaste contain- 
ing * Milk of Magnesia ’"— the only toothpaste 
containing it—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
Commence fighting mouth acid to-night. Get a tube 
of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia and clean your teeth 
with it each night and morning. Then you'll feel 
the difference ; no more morning mouth; no more 
stale breath. Instead you "ll have teeth which Jook 
clean, feel clean, are clean ; a sweet mouth to give 
new zest to smoking. A mouth that will say Good 
morning! and mean it. 
7d., 1/1 and 1/10} (including Purchase Tax) 
Sold everywhere. 


Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia 


K ‘Mth of Magusia te te wate mark of PUBIpd prereration 





Mackinlays 
is known as 
the whisky with 
the fascinating f 
suggestion of } 
peat reek aj 









TASTE IT/ 


“ BERMALINE ” BREAD 


has the plus B of Wheatmeal, plus its, own great 
properties of “Bermaline” Extract of Malt. Ask 
your Baker, or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, 
G , S.W.t. 















PRAMS & FOLDERS x 
All the best babies have them | 


L.B.LTD. London 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 15. 6d.; and that it shal) pot be lent, re-sold, hired out of otherWise disposed 
of in a wutilated condition. or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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DUNLOP SERVES | huplbuilding 





Right throughout the building 


ue round 











ot a boll of a ship from erecting the 
a rehg steel structure to the furnish- 
pore ing of the most luxurious state- 
sista oat room, the products of Dunlop 
oy renee are needed for engineering 
oothpast efficiency and bodily comfort. 
eta The secret of knowing how 
0 or best to make rubber serve 
i say ees such a variety of needs lies 
hase Tax) in the Dunlop policy of 


specialisation, of employing 
experts and separate factories 
for each class of manufacture 
and of having the knowledge 
and resources to devote 
adequate attention to each 
and every separate problem. 


* 


HYDRAULIC HOSE. 
WELDING HOSE. 
RIVETTING HOSE. 
DECK WASHING HOSE. 
SUCTION HOSE. 


CONVEYOR, ELEVATOR & TRANSMISSION BELTING. 


RUBBER JOIN1S, GASKETS & WASHERS, DIAPHRAGMS, 
VALVES, INSERTION, SHEET, RINGS, STRIP, 
PACKINGS, HINGING & GUNWHALE COVERING. 


EBONITE LINED PIPES. 
EBONITE PISTON RINGS. 
ACCUMULATOR BOXES. 


RUBBER FLOORS, MATS AND MATTING, TABLETOPS. 
DUNLOPILLO MATTRESSES, UPHOLSTERY. 


WATER LUBRICATED BEARINGS. 
DIESEL ENGINE EXHAUST HOSE. 


LIFEBELTS. 
RUBBER FOR ANTI-MAGNETIC MINE EQUIPMENT. 
RUBBER BOOTS. 








DUNLOP 
o | IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE 


¢ own great 


none Ol # DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 





TYRES, WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 


FOOTWEAR SPORTS GOODS 
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ConpiTIons over which we have no control have not 
affected the standard of our shirts. At Austin Reed’s you 
will find pre-war quality of material and workmanship; a 
determined refusal by our shirts to shrink, fade or fray ; and, of 
course, three lengths of sleeve. The unavoidable increase in price 


still represents the full Austin Reed value. 10/6, 12/6 upwards. 
By ensuring utmost engine-efficiency and economy 


A Ss : | through their unique gas-tight construction,*Champion Sparking Plugs 
are making their contribution to all branches of motorised Governmeni 
and Civili ice here dependable ignition is paramount. 

OF REGENT STREET n ivilian servi wher p igniti is p 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull. CHAM PIC SPARKING PLUGS 


Leeds, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, Southampton. * The SILLMENT Seal, exclusive to Champion, prevents gas-leakage. 
*ICHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD., FACTORY, FELTHAM, MID 








At this moment we, like many hundreds of other firms whose nameS are “ household 
words,”’ are exclusively engaged on War Work. Doing our bit for Victory. 


& 
Ay) L For the time being, you are not able to obtain from us those products for which 
over a period of 150 years, we have established a unique reputation. 

- vy ante ee a a cede of: Pavilions, Bungalows, Garden Rooms, Greenhouses, Piggeries, Farm Buildings, Stabling 

Tlick’s vere fais about acasilays. ; Poultry Houses, etc.—these are the typical products for which you can con 
A tow2 or country suit cut in this bramble y | to us with confidence again after the War. Be assured that when that time com: 
and scramble defying Scottish cloth will still 7 you will find that the name BOULTON & PAUL still stands for Quality at Reasonab 
be your favourite garment when it’s your Prices. Earlier wars have never shattered our traditions. Neither will this or 


wardrobe’s oldest inhabitant. If your tailor : 
can’t get any, don’t forget the name, anyway. REMEMBER THE NAME— 


Peace will come—and with it, more Sportex. \ a 7 i 
SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH S Boulton & Paul .. Nor wich 


Smokers who desire 
the best 
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STATE EXPRESS 555 cigarettes have 
always been the best at any price. Their 
consistent high standard of quality is still 
maintained and they are the natural choice 
for those who gladly pay that little extra 
\SSADILL geet to obtain the best cigarette in the world. 
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